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since we parted ; yet I heard, six months ago, that he was 
well, and as likely to remain so as myself. My destiny has 
| been a strange one, and shows how much sorrow may 
It apeting, through an erring judgment, without any just cause. 
{ seldom dare let my thoughts roam over the past; but for 


‘your sake, I will relate the strange and eventful history that 


THE following touching and most truthful story is a by a lady |, '||has made me even more unhappy than a widow, and of 


of extraordinary natural talent for narrative. We recom. | 


mend to her to cultivate it, and take a little more pains || 


with what is but secondary, her style. The view of life | 
here given is original and new, and comes from the 
glance of genius. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PLEASE accompany me, dear reader, to a handsomely-| 
furnished drawing-room, wherein are seated two ladies— 
one in the first flush of youth and beauty, the other far in! 
their wane. 


Mrs. Gordon and her niece, Serena, were well kuown 
The so- 
ciety irf which they moved was considered the first in the 
place where they resided, and their wealthily-endowed 
establishment added much to their popularity and in- 
fluence. 

It was Serena’s first winter “out,” and already had a fair 
share of homage been laid at her feet, but, apparently, | 
without much effect upon her heart. 


and estimated by a large circle of acquaintances. 


She seemed affection- 
ately attached to her widowed aunt, who, in her turn, seem- | 
ed to make her neice’ ss her first and principle aim. 
But they are cernestly conversing just now. 
and Jisten. 

“ But you say you have no preference, Serena?” 

“None, whatever, my dear aunt, at present; but, per- | 
haps, in time I might fancy Mr. Wentworth sufficiently | 
well to become his wife—that is, if you should anxiously 
desire it.”” 


s happine 
We will pause 


“Me? oh no, my dear child! Not for the world, would || 


Iseek to influence your choice, and I am happy that your H 
affections are as yet free. But what do you think of Mr. i 
Heardman? He is, to be sure, several years your senior ; 
but, then, he is highly respectable, and very wealthy, and, I | 
feel sssured, will properly estimate the lady who becomes || 
his wite \ 
“ But he is so precise and old-bachelorish! I feel in con- | 
tinual awe of him, and am sure I could never love him as a | it 
wife ought. When I marry I shall wish to be as happy as | 1 
you were before uncle died. Yours was a love-match, was | 
itnot 2” ’ } 
“Tt was, my dear; but why do you think it proved a} 
happy one 2” || 


\| 
1! 
i 


“Oh! because I have always supposed so from hearing 
aunt Jane say, when I was a very little girl, that, had she || 
not married for a home more than anything else, she might || 
have had as good a husband as you, though it would have 
been hard to lose him as soon as you did.” 

“Did Jane really say so? She was partly right. But, my 
dear Serena, judge for yourself of my happiness, when I tell 
you that my husba Nay, do not look so 
surprised. It is true, I have always spoken of him to you inj, 


nd is still living. 


the past tense, and it is equally true, that he is to me the 
Same as if dead; fur more than fifteen years have passed || 


| wanted a meal. 


|of course, swallowed up my father’s 


which none living has ever before heard me speak.” 
THE AUNT'S STORY. 

*‘ Although you have scen me surrounded with wealth 
and its appliances, there has been a time when I have even 
My father was a wealthy merchant, doing 
and, for years, our family occupied a most 
among the aristccracy of city life. Our 
hovse was large and sumptuously furnished, and we exer- 
cised the most generous hospitality. 


a large business ; 
prominent place 


Such a style of living, 
income to the utmost, 


| and it can hardly be wondered, that when ke was suddenly 


taken from us, it was found that but little provision had been 
made for his family. The vortex of expense into which he 
had irresistingly been drawn, by my mother, and his own 
desire to overtop his neighbours, dcpended entirely upon the 
large profits daily accruing frem his business; and when 
his affairs came minutely to be examined, it was found that 
sufficient was left to pay every debt he owed ; but still, a 
small annuity only remained for his family. 

“This would have been sufficent for the necessaries of 
life, and many of its comforts also, had it been managed 
properly, and could my mother have consented to come 
down to her change of fortune ; but this she would not do. 
|| Her style of living had become as necessary to her existence 
as the food she ate; and the utmost she would consent to, 
was to remove to a smaller, but still fashionably situated 
house, where, if she was not at the head of the circle she 
moved in, she still could hold a place in it, though it must 
be confessed it was but a slippery one. 

“The rent of our new abode almost swallowed up cur 
income, and of course it became necessary to devise some 
means of getting the common necessaries of life, for our 
mother seemed to forget that food and raiment were as ne- 
cessary to existence as a fine house and furniture. Of 
course, all our efforts must be made without the knowledge 
of our friends and fashionable acquaintances. 

“ Oh! the drudgery of ‘ keeping up appearances!? The 
'| professed slave, toiling as hard as he may in the fields of his 
owner, With the lash over his head, knows nothing of the 


\! bitterness, the mortifications, the constant and untiring la- 
! 


bour, borne by thcse who, having been at the top of the 
fashionable ladder, know not how to descend, and still keep 
striving to balance themselves upon a single straw! 

«© And such was our position! There were four daughters 
of us, and my mother argued, that if we could only contrive 
to keep up appearances for a short time, we should all have 


‘| the advantage of getting well married, and then she could 


with one of us alternately. And with this prospect 
endeavoured to bear our hardships. 


reside 
before us, we 

“Day after day, seated in our garret-room, (that we 
might be sure to be free from all prying eyes,) did we tvil 
with needle-work, which we got secretly through the instru 
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fashionable hour of promenade. Then, one or two of us, 
elegantly dressed, would appear a short time in Broadway ; 
and then we hurried home to resume our labour, and de- 
scribe to each other those we had met, and what they had 
been dressed in; endeavouring, as best we could, to cheer 
ourselves with conversation during the toil that was so hate- 
ful to us. 

“ We also took turns in being dressed handsomely, in 
case any one should call, (making apologies for our absent 
sisters, more ingenious than true,) and always got quietly 
seated in the parlour before a visiter was announced, so that 
our real situation could never be suspected, even by those 
who came every day. 

“As our dresses were as fashionable as those of our 
friends, you may suppose our toil had to be unremitting, 
and little could be left for food. Indeed, our dinner often 
consisted of nothing but bread and water, and when a little 
fruit could be added for a dessert, we called it a feast. As 
for the rest, it was all in keeping with what I have 
described, and any adequate description of what we inward- 
ly felt, and suffered, is impossible. 

“ Evening, perhaps, brought us a short respite. Then our 
beaux visited us ; and though no proposals had as yet come, 
the hope that they would, kept up our spirits, and made us 
tolerably cheerful. At length my eldest sister, Jane, was. 
seriously addressed by a rich old bachelor, twice her age, 
who, though not absolutely repulsive, was certainly very un- 
ornamental. Of course, personal appearance had no weight 
in deciding her choice, and in her eagerness to change her 
present situation, she forgot there might be a worse one ; 
and without hesitation accepted Mr. Reeve. 

‘«* My mother was in ecstacies at the match ; for the gen- 
tleman was so rich, and had such a handsome establish- 
ment, carriage, etc., that she believed old times would again 


mentality of an old confidential domestic, working until the || 


———— comand 
ee 


that warned him not to spend too freely, lest he might leave 
| his family, in the same state our poor father had done. Still, 
| when day after day passed by, and he never offered to take 
any of us out in his carriage, or allowed his wife to visit ug 
|in it, unaccompanied by himself, she began to change her 
' opinion a little, and now and then a murmur against him 
| would involuntarily pass her lips. Oh! if he had not had 
| wealth what a wretch she would have thought him ! What 
,a reptile he would have been in her eyes! But the golden 
| wreath shone dazzlingly on his brow, and she saw not the 
|iron and clay beneath. Then, Jane might soon be left a 
| sich widow, and our mother dared not express the delight 
| the thought gave her. Alas! even here she was doomed to 
| disappointment, for the man broke my sister’s heart, long 
before his own ceased to beat! 

“ About six months after Jane’s marriage came my tum, 
I had long been secretly attached to Charles Gordon, and 
| the evening he told me of his love was the happiest one of 
/my life. Ah! I cannot say more on this subject, than, that 
| the only objection that could be raised against our union, 
was his want of fortune. His profession sufficed to suppor 
|him, and allowed him to lay by a small sum yearly; bu 
when he should marry, of course, his expenses would be in. 
creased, and though we could still live comfortably, nothing 
would remain to provide for sickness or death. 

“ His practice was increasing gradually, however, and he 
told me that if I were willing to live plainly and econoni- 
| cally for a few years, he had no doubt a competency would 
| follow. 
|  Willingly, indeed, did I consent to share his fortunes, 
‘humble though they might be, compared to what he de. 
‘served; but my mother, at first, would not listen to it 
| Generous, noble and good, she allowed him to be, and the 
| very one she would have chosen, had he been rich; but, 
'lacking this latter quality, all his others sunk into nothing 





dawn upon us, and that my sister, by her marriage, would 
enrich her whole family. Wealth so blinded her eyes, that 
she took no notice, whatever, of the personal habits of her 
intended son, nor observed that he had not, as yet, made 
Jane asingle bridal present. Nothing but his elegantly- 
furnished house, and the carriage that bore my sister away 
to it, filled her eyes, and all real knowledge of her newson 
came when it was too late. 

«“ Mr. Reeve proved to be a mean, sordid miser. Nota 
dollar did he allow his wife, without exacting a strict ac- 
count for every penny to him; and nothing in his house 
could she call hers, or use it without his permission. The 
very furniture had to be arranged entirely as he directed, 
and wo to the unhappy one who, by chance, disarranged it. 
And yet his pride and ostentation were without bounds, and 
what he spent in giving vent to these passions he made up 
by denying his family every necessary comfort. His par- 
lours were elegantly furnished, but the bedrooms and 
kitchen were hardly as comfortable as a labourer’s, and the 


coldest weather found the former without the slightest ves. | 
tige of a fire, and the latter with what barely would suffice 


to cook the scanty food he provided. 
“Even the clothing of his wife he bought himself, and 


insisted upon her making it up herself, having inquired pri- | 
vately of mother, before proposing, ‘ if Jane could make her | 


own clothes ;’ and it is doubtful, had he been answered in 
the negative, whether he would have condescended to have 
made her Mrs. Reeve. 

* Thus, all my poor mother’s hopes and dreams had a sad 
downfall! Yet she tried to solace herself by calling him 
‘her wealthy son-in-law,’ and trying to make us believe that 
his meanness was the result of a commendable prudence, 


'in her eyes, and though I might marry him if I chose, yet 
| it should never be with her consent. She would not oppose 
||me, but she would never willingly receive him for a son; 
|| and the utmost I could get her to promise was, not to be 
‘rude or insult him when he visited me. 

| And thus the good man without wealth was treated! 
Ab! if he had but possessed it then, how freely he would 
have lavished it on my family, and how soon my mothers 
| dreams would have been realized. But she would not dis 
'criminate thus ; she chose rather to give her favour to the 
one who had the power, but not the will, than to the open, 
| generous heart, who only lacked the means to enrich her 
‘and hers, and who would have poured them forth like 
water, had he possessed them, to give her an instant grati- 
|| fication. 

1 *‘ And, with these feelings in my mother’s heart towards 
imy husband, I became a wife. Neat, but small, was the 
|| dwelling where we boarded, and very far was it removed 
from the neighbourhood of fashion and wealth. Yet, oh! 
how blissful and happy were the first few weeks of my 
marriage! How like an earthly heaven it was, compared 
to what my past life had been, and how full and rich wa 
| the happiness my husband’s love poured into my heart 
|| Ah! affection in prosperity can never be as sweet and 
overflowing as it is in the vale shaded slightly by threaten. 
ing adversity; nor can the depths of its riches be appre 
‘ciated by those who have never experienced the reverses @ 
fortune, nor felt the want of a loving breast whereon © 
repose ! 





| “Sweet and precious is the memory of those blissfil 
‘hours; and the first slight awakening from them, was a 
|| sit from my mother and sisters. 
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«“ They had taken no notice of me for nearly two menthe, || I by 1 my way of living. She hoped no > daughter of ‘hers would 
put curiosity to see how I was living, at length brought | | ever again so wound her pride and feelings! 
them to our dwellin». | “ Wheu she had taken her departure Isought my bedroom, 

« «Can it be possible that you are really existing in this'|as usual, to weep; but, what was my astonishment and 
little hole?’ was the first exclamation of my mother. And || grief, to find my husband there, and that he had overheard 
then she wert on in a similar strain for some time, telling I} every word that had been said. He had been taken uaowell, 
me she had known before I married, how it would be, and } and had returned home much earlier than was his custom. 
had faithfully warned me. In vain, IJ tried to interrupt her, , || Hearing voices in the parlour, he had quietly gone into the 
by the assurance that I was perfectly happy, and had not a; bedroom and lain down, where but a thin partition separated 
want in the world, and begged her not to malign my noble || him from my mother’s voice. 
husband by such observations. 1 ““The effect of her words upon his sensitive heart was 

“She would not believe me. Even my improved appear. |) | terrible, and never after was he the same man, He grew 
ance, which my sisters had immediately remarked, had no || morose and irritable, and if the least shade came on my brow 
effect upon her. She declared I was perfectly buried alive, he would immediately reproach me with what my mother 
and that she was aaineal to answer the many inquires | | had said, and ask if I were not lamenting the destiny that 
about me, which had been made by my former acquaint- |! had joined my lot to such a‘ poor creature’ as himself! 
ances, and that it would ruin the prospects of my two sis- || 
ters if it became known to the world how lowly I had mar- 
ried, ete. 

“The first tears I had shed in my new home, sprung |) 


| This, you may be sure, was the hardest of all to bear; but 
{I could not blame him, knowing, as I well did, the cause 
} that had so changed his former gentle nature. I answered 
him with tears and entreaties not thus to judge me, and 
forth when she departed. Not that I in the least repented | implored him to feel assured, that all the world could say 
my marriage, but that my mother should so address me— || had no effect upon me, but to cause sorrow that my situation 
should so look upon the happiness I had thought so perfect, | was so strangely misunderstood, and that I would not change 
and wished her so often to witness. it for the most prosperous one in the world unshared by 
“Tn the midst of my tears my husband came in, and though || him. 
Istrove hard to keep it from him, he insisted upon knowing |“ But, alas! to all I could say he would only smile incre. 
what had caused them. He was far more troubled at my | dulously, and if he did for a time permit himself to be con- 
story than I was myself, and it was long before I could | vinced, it was only until he saw the next shade upon my 
soften the effect it had upon him ; but, from that time forth, i face, and then his taunts burst forth again. 
he seemed to avoid all intimacy with my family, and I | “ Ffe would make no allowance for physical pain, although 
studiously kept from him every visit they made me. It was i I often suffered most severely from it; and it seemed as if 
a difficult task, however, for none of them ever entered my || \ my mother’s words had opened a cack of bitterness in his 
dwelling without contriving to leave a sting behind them, | heart, that bubbled up and overwhelmed his entire nature. 
and many a bitter thought did they cause to spring up in|| “ Thus time passed on with us, bearing fast away all 
remnant of my former happiness, and through no positive 
|; fault of either my husband or myself; unless the strange 
“ Care now became often apparent on my husband’s brow, | error he laboured under might be so called. He did not 
and though he did not teli me so, yet I had cause to suppose || actually forbid my mother’s visits, but he often seemed on 
that his prospects were lowering, somewhat. Whenever | the point of doing so, and as I dreaded, above all things, a 
he wished me to make a purchase I would playfully refuse, || family rupture, I studiously concealed every visit she made. 
telling him I had all [ needed, though, in reality, I might be ||“ One day my mother came to me, excited about a party 
in want of the very thing he wished me to buy ; so carefully | my sister Jane, or rather her husband had given, the evening 
did I strive to do with as litile as possible, for fear of | before. Nothing could exceed its magnificence, she said, 
increasing his diflicultics. ,, and every thing went off in the grandest mnnner. Her 
“Thus my wardrobe might seem tarnished to my mother, {only mortification, sue added, was in being asked, several 
for she never failed to 7 if*I had nothing new since she || times, during t!)© evening, why I was not present; and that 
she had been quite at a loss for an excuse. 


had been last to see me,’ or whether I was ‘ going to wear | 

that old silk forever ;? always winding up her remarks with “¢ Why did you not tell the truth, and 
a description of some new thing my sister Jane had just 
got, and though I smiled expressively when she mentioned | 


my heart; thus sapping, as it were, unnecessarily, the very | 
foundation of my happiness. 


say ‘ because she 
was not invited,’’ I answered with some indignation. 

“¢ You certainly would not have come, if you had been 
Jane or her husband, yet she still rattled on, boasting of the | invited, would you?’ she asked in some amazement. 


splendid appearance they made to the world. “¢] don’t know,’ I replied, ‘but it would, at least, have 


“ Atlength my third sister, your mother, was on the point |} looked somewhat sisterly, to have sent an invitation,’ 
of being married to arich merchant, as it was supposed, *<¢ To be sure, Jane! and I thought of it, but then we knew, 
and of course a new!object of triumph, over my ‘low for- || of course, every thing would be on so high a scale that your 
tune’ as they called it, was presented to my family, and || circumstances would not have permiited your attending, and 
served for a new occasion to taunt and insult myself and |j so we thought it best to spare your feelings and say nothing 


| : a 
husband. | about it until it was over.’ 





1} 


“The day before the wedding my mother called, to invite ||‘ ‘ Spare my feelings, indecd! But I said no more and 
me if I chose to be present, though she plainly intimated || after several more insults of the kind 1 was left alone. But 
that I need not trouble myself! The family would excuse || my spirit, that had hitherto borne these things with meek- 
me,she hinted, knowing how I was situated, and that it || ness, now burst forth beyond my utmost controul, and 
might prove unpleasant to me, should any of the guests | '| forgetting how near it was to my husband’s hour of return, 
present make inquiries about my residence. And _ then || I burst “a a passionate flood of tears, and with half frantie 
she launched forth with even more than her usual bitterness, ! words and gestures lamented the cruel destiny that seemed 
against the “ wretched choice,” (as she styled it,) that I had || to surround me. My mother’s insulting taunts, and my 
made, and the degradation I had brought upon my family || husband’s unkinduess were all mixed up in my murmuring 
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syllables, nor had I the power of controlling them, even 
when I heard him enter the room. 

“ For some time he watched and listened in silence to my |) 
gust of passion, and asit was sinking into a kind of sobbing, |} 
he arose and was about leaving the room. Just then a 
postman knocked at the door and left a letter for him, which || 
he received and mechanically sat down to peruse. When | 
he had finished, he threw it disdainfully towards me, and || 
said in a voice I had never before heard :— 

“¢ There, madam, read that, and know that the cause of || 
your tears no longer exists. Yes, go tell your mother you 
are at length possessed of fortune, but you have lost your 
husband?” And he placed a terrible emphasis on that last 
sentence. 

* Wondering what he could mean, I took up the letter and 
read it, and found to my surprise that a distant relative, 





after whom he had been named, had died some time before, || 


in a foreign country, leaving him heir to near half a million. 
The letter also informed him that several thousand dollars 
were deposited in many of the city banks, where he resided, 
and which he could immediately draw by proving his 
identity. 
“‘ Hardly had I finished reading the letter, when he arose 
and paced the floor, talking in great agitation to himself. 
‘¢¢ Yes, your mother shall now be satisfied,’ he continued, 
“she shall see her daughter surrounded by the baubles she 
so desires 3 she shall now have money to her heart’s content. 
That I should have been so fooled as to suppose I was 
married for affection! or that there lived a woman who 
could find her happiness in the love of her husband! But 
it is over now! thank heaven, I am no more deceived ; 
though my happiness is forever wretched in this life by the 
knowledge I have gained. Oh! it is terrible to be thus} 
mocked by the bosom friend—the one I took so freely and 
joyfully to my heart, and who professed such willingness to 
share my destiny, humble though it then appeared.” 
“Tcould bear no more. Isprung from my seat, and flung 
my arms about his neck, and begged him for heaven’s sake 
to stop—to judge me diflerently—to believe my earnest 
assurance that the purest affection, only, animated my breast 
for him, and that were I to be married over, my choice 
would be the same. 
‘“ Yes,’ he sareastically interrupted me—*“TI believe it 
would now. But enough of these scenes! I am tired of 
them! Let an end be put to them now and forever more. 
I can be duped no longer, I require actions, not words, to 
convince me, and the past has convinced me. So,madam, 
no more, if you please! Hold yourself in readiness to 
accompany me out in one hour’s time.” 
‘* So saying, he coldly arose and, inspite of my half frantic 
entreaties, refused to listen to another word. 
“The calmness of despair came over me as he left the 
house. My tears dried involuntarily, and with a self- 
possession, I have often since wondered at, I prepared to 
make myself ready, as he bade me. Very pale was my 
cheek, but my eyes burnt clear and bright 3 something cold 
and heavy as iron seemed suddenly to fall upon my heart 
and hushed its beatings. I have often thought it was a 
kind of palsy, if such a thing could be, for nothing seemed 
to make any impression on that cold heart of mine for a 





tained, suitable for the season, and necessary for a perfect 
wardrobe. Expense must not be considered, he said. The 
most elegant things I could find must be chosen, let their 
prices be what they would. 

‘In ashort time the attentive clerks had spread everything 
of consequence before me, and I made the selection desired, 
Splendid, indeed, were the dresses and trimmings, the silk 
| hose, and elegantly embroidered capes and pocket handker. 
| chiefs. Yet, my eye alone interested itself with them ; my 
heart had nothing to do with the costly purchases. 

** Assoonas they were deposited in the carriage, we drove 
to a dressmaker’s, where I was measured, and the dresses 
left, with strict directions from my husband to have the 
handsomest one finished by twelve the next day and sent to 
our residence. 

‘The milliner’s was our next stopping-place, and an 
| elegant bonnet, just finished, was purchased and ordered 
‘home immediately. The jeweller’s store followed next, 
| where asplendid gold watch with chain, pencil, and key, 
together with a beautiful bracelet for myself, and another 
designed for my unmarried sister, with breast-pin, rings, etc, 
were selected, and thence to a shoemaker’s, etc., ete. 

“It was nearly dark, but my husband went on, until we 
stopped ata carriage-factory. Here several beautiful vehicles 
passed our inspection, but stil] did not suit my husband. At 
length the proprietor showed usone that had just been finished 
for a gentleman who had lately failed, and of course could 
not pay for it. It seemed perfect of its kind, and as the 
horses intended for it were also superiour and intended to 
be sold, my husband at once bought all—glad, it would 
seem by his actions, to be saved all trouble in the matter. 

* Whilst the negociations for the carriage were going on, 
the owner mentioned that he had just attended a meeting 
of the creditors of the gentleman for whom it was made, 
and that his house and furniture, both elegant of their kind, 
were to be put up at auction ina day or two, unless a private 
purchaser could be found. My husband immediately took 
the name and number of the street where the house was 
situated, and, late as it was, drove there at once. 

‘“‘ The owner, politely showed us over the whole establish- 
ment, which certainly was everything to be desired in utility 
and beauty ; and as the price asked was simply the nominal 
value of the furniture, and less than the cost of the building, 
the taste that had ornamented it and the mind that had 
designed it went for nothing. 

“The next morning my husband became the purchaser. 

“Very tired, you may suppose I was, when we returned 
home that night, and yet in truth I did not feel so. It 
seemed as if all feeling had departed from me. Politely and 
coldly my husband and self behaved to each other, and a 
casual observer might have seen nothing amiss with either 
of us. And yet—but I will not again speak of the mental 
agony I suffered at the time. My head had hardly touched 
the pillow when I fell into a profound sleep, nor did I 
awaken till broad daylight. I fownd my husband had 
passed the night on a sofa, and was then up and writing. 

** As scon as he had finished, he told me to pack up our 
and to hold myself in 





| things in the course of the morning, 
| readiness to accompany him in a few calls during the after 





long time after. 


‘*My husband returned at the hour he had named, in a 
carriage. He bowed slightly upon entering the room, and 
coldly led me down stairs, and assisted me into it. I had no 
idea where he was going, and not a word passed between us, 
until the horses stopped at a very fashionable store. He! 


then told me to alight and select whatever articles it con- 





| 

| 

{noon. He begged I would dress myself as handsomly # 
| possible in the new things purchased the day before, and 

|| which he had ordered home in time. He then left the 
'lroom, nor did I see him again until the afternoon, whet, 
|| elegantly dressed, he alighted from the carriage he had 
H ' bought with its splendid greys, before the door of our hithert0 
| humble home. 

i “ Many a wondering glance was cast upon us as we proudly 
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dashed up Broadway, and I perceived that more than one 
of our former acquaintances recognized us. 
entered the street of my mother’s dwelling, and a few 
moments brought us to the door. 

“ A thundering rap was given, and I could perceive my 
mother and sisters, (Jane happened to be there at the time,) 
peeping out of the window with looks full of wonder, as to 
who it could be that had come in such style. 

“Their astonishment actually prevented their speaking 
when we at first entered the room, and it was some mo- 
ments before my mother could sufficiently articulate more 
than— 

*«¢Ts it really you? Why, what can it mean?’ etc. 

«I smilingly assured her that she need be under no unea- 
siness as to my identity. 

‘“ Being thus assured, her expressions of admiration knew 
no bounds at my dress and equipage, and she begged me, 
over and over again, to explain by what mystery I had come 
by them. 

‘“‘¢By no mystery at all, madam,’ answered my husband, 
“save that of having plenty of money, by which anything, 
ay, even affection, can be purchased.” 

“And he bowed low and rather sarcastically as he 
spoke. 

“For fear of ascene, I then arose and clasped the bracelet 
on my sister’s arm, and fastened an elegant breast-pin in 
my mother’s shawl. Their delight was indeed gratifying to 
my heart, and gave me the first pleasurable feeling I had 
had in two days. 

«“¢ This, too, for your mother, said my husband, aside, 
slipping a well-filled purse into my hand as we arose 
to go. 

“ With a slight pressure I conveyed the gift in silence to 
hers, and only had time to see the penitent tears that were 
fast beginning to course themselves down her cheek ere I 
was again seated in the carriage, and, after making one or 
two calls more, we drove to our new residence. 

“ A few days found us entirely settled, with every luxury 
that wealth could procure. Fashionable friends flocked by 
dozens to our door, and invitations to sumptuous entertain- 
ments met us at every turn. But what was all this to a 
heart as cold as stone ?—to a heart frozen by the anger of 
the being who once awoke all its fire of love, and upon 
whom its every thought of tenderness had been con- 
centrated. 

“Tn vain I strove to rouse myself to something like feeling. 
Even tears no longer would come at my bidding, and the 
only ray of pleasure that penetrated the icy folds of my 
breast was occasioned by the coming of my mother and sis- 
ter to reside with us. 

“* My husband insisted upon their giving up their own resi- 
dence, and placed a handsome suit of apartments in our 
dwelling entirely at their disposal. Everything that could 
contribute to their comfort was added, and they were soon 
far more at home there than I was myself. 

“ Yes, it afforded me, even in my desolate state, a real |) 


pleasure to return good for the evil I had received, and my || 


husband had a kind of pride in so doing. The same cold. 
ness of feeling and politeness of manner ever characterized 
him, in his intercourse with myself or family, and he con- 
trived so to spend his time, that several days would some- 
times pass without our secing him, even at meals, though 
he would be in the same house and on the same floor with 
me. 





“ At length he announced his intention of travelling ; and | 
ina few weeks he had bid us a cold farewell, and was 
on his way to Europe. After his departure I lived more 





ie t ep: 
[ retired, and gradually my heart seemed recovering its former 


At length we |; 


State. 

“ Returning tenderness for him was fast getting sway 
over me, and I was indulging in the hope of a happy re- 
union when letters came annnouncing his death. 

“Of the suffering time that followed I dare not speak. 
Enough that a brain-fever brought me to the very brink 
of the grave, and that the icy chill of despair again came 
over me. But I recovered—recovered to find other letters 
awaiting me, telling me that my husband was not dead, 
though to me he ever desired to remain so; and that he had 
sent home such a report that I might be at liberty to marry 
again, if Iso wished. He also added that I should never 
see him again, and that he had settled a sufficient fortune 
upon me to keep up my present style of living, which I 
| must not scruple to use, as he should never trouble himeelf 
| in the least about it, or make any inquiries whether 1 used 
| it or not. 

“He had done his duty, the letter coldly added, in making 
every provision for me in his power, and he concluded by 
wishing me all future happiness, and begging I would keep 
his being still in life a profound secret, as he was in re- 
ality dead to his country and all the former scenes of his 
existence. 

“ And I obeyed him. To none have I ever before men- 

| tioned what I have just told you. And thus were we for- 
| ever, in this life, separated. My mother died of apoplexy a 
| few months after, and I immediately resolyéd to remove 
from the city and seek a pleasant country residence, where 
| I might in time find some healing for my deeply-wounded 
spirit. 
; You had been an orphan nearly a year at the time, and 
| I determined to adopt you as my own. Here, then, have 
we lived together many pleasant years; and in watching 
your growth, and contributing to your welfare, I have found 
a sweet and pleasing employment; and you may well 
imagine how tremblingly I looked forward to your settle- 
ment in life, lest some dangerous, unimagined rock, might 
wreck, as it did mine, your wedded happiness. Long, very 
| long may it be before I give you to another, but oh! when 
| I do, may he have the same care for your happiness that I 
have {” 





“ And I will ask no more, my aunt, more dear than ever!” 
said Serena, raising her beautiful eyes, now overflowing 
| with the tears that her aunt’s narrative had started to the 
lids. 


M. A. E 


The following curious essay has appeared in a foreign 
review, but it is too ‘nicely spun to be “let slide”. in so 
smalla channelto Lethe. Probably not one in a thousand 
of our readers have seen it, and all ought to read it. 


SOME NEW JOTTINGS IN MY NOTE-BOOK. 


FIRST GATHERING.—BY A DREAMER. 





“T wish you saw me half starting out of my chair; with what 
| confidence, as I grasp the elbow of it, L look up, catching the idea, 
| even sometimes before it half-way reaches me! 

“T believe in my conscience, I inte reept many a thought which 
| | heaven intended for another man.’’—Sterne. 


“hey tell but dreams.”—Mrs. Hemans. 
ONE. 


Tuere is one wish my heart has always faltered in, nor 
could I bring myself to give it to my friends; and yet it is 
| so commonly spoken, and so generally esteemed a kind one, 
| that it may appear extraordinary to refuse one’s assent to it. 
| T allude to the custom, on new-year’s days, and birth days, 
|and the other little eras of a person’s life, of wishing him 

many returns of them. Ido not think the prayer a good 
1 one, and have always paused in uttering it. And wherefore? 


Because I may not recognize in old age a blessing. I 
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remember the altered form, the failing memory, the palsied i Another, and an altered, gust from the wind-harp! Yes: 
mind, the closed-up heart—and I ask myself, Are these the || the breezy tones are changed, and the instrument obeys the 
goods I would give my friend? And more than these; I}; unseen agent’s ministration. Is not the human soul the 
call to mind that those who live long, die over and over || instrument we speak of; and feelings, do they not sweep 
again in losing their beloved ones ; and that hope, and joy, || its chords, and shake out responses, ay! and to widely 
and health, all perish, even while the poor boy yet lives on. || different vibrations ? 
Thus the protracted life presents only the wider field for the |! William Motherwell, whose Scottish ballads have brought 
sorrowful invasion of change and grief. ||\tears to the eyes of many a snooded maiden of his own 
Schiller, with his wont d felicity, gives us a glimpse of | country, and whose wild Norse legends have yet more 
the profound deep of desolation in this couplet:— || powerfully affected the men, is the next I shall refer to for 
“Das Herz ist gestorben, die Welt ist leer, | illustration of my position. With asense of coming mortality 
Und weiter giebt sie dem Wunche nichts mehr.” | creeping over him, and a feeling as though- the long grass 
were already waving above his head, and with the natural 
desire not wholly to pass away from men’s memories, the 
poet passionately entreats, in his last lines, to be remembered, 
He asks himself, will there be any to visit his grave, and 


And so, with the old man the world has truly become an |! 
empty place. His co-mates, who started with him in the | 
same morning of life, are long since at rest in their dusty 

graves. Some died abroad, and some in their own land. || 


| 


Some lingered on through months, or even years, of pain ;| 


others were struck down in a passing moment. Some died 


| pace it round thinking of him, and sit down by his side, as 
I he lies there cold and senseless, and name his name, now 
'| growing unfamiliar? And then, while half hoping and half 





happily, and at peace ; others in want and misery unspeaka- |, A : 

hg x all en they are gone, and his heart iain within || doubting, he calls to mind that the dead have no need of 
him as he feels he is alone ; and he wonders when he thinks |) this —— “ne ” Pr = oe eee Pe — 
how strange all things have become, and how differently || + apr nige ae giedincneistea oe e ofa , pikes magni! Ms ishes, 
people speak and act now from what they did when he was || I quote from memory, but I am sure I quote correctly :— 
a boy. | 


' . . 
; P ‘ | It may be so. But this is selfish sorrow 
*“ Whom heaven loves, dies early,” was the sentiment of || ' 
| 
| 
' 
| 


To ask such meed, 
A weakness and a wickedness to borrow 
From hearts that bleed, 
The wailings of to-day for what to-morrow 
} Shall never need. 


the old wise Greek ; and Isee nothing in it abhorrent to| 
Christian feeling, or that would prevent one giving as their 
best wish—“ A happy death, and—one in youth !” 





| 

Lay me, then, gently in my narrow dwelling, 

| Thou sad heart ! 

| And though thy bosom should with grief be swelling, 
Let no tear start ; 


TWO. 
Might not a curious paper be written on the last verses of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
our poets, and an attempt made to show that in them those || 


glorious spirits took, perhaps unconsciously, no unmeet | It were in vain; for time has long been knelling, 
farewell of the muse? The last lines written by Lord Byron |) ‘Sad one, depart ! 
wee '| J could extend this considerably ; but it is often pleasanter 


Seek out—less often sought than found— to suggest than to enlarge. 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best ; 

Then iook around, and choose thy ground, 1} 

And take thy rest. | 

! . 

Shelley’s last poem, and perhaps the most mystical of any}; One thing you will learn fast enough in the world, for it 

he wrote, is called “The ‘Triumph of Life,” and was in), is potent in such teaching—that is, to be suspicious. Oh! 

great part composed as he floated on that fatal sea which|; cast from you for ever the hateful lesson. Men do not 

was se soon to ingulfhim. Its conclusion is:— 


| 
| 
{I 
| 





THREE. 


{think how much of their innocency they are laying down, 
when they assume a clothing whose texture is guile. Beware 
of this mock protection ; for you can hardly use it without 
| practising deceit. I do not ask you to trust always ; but! 
| would have you think well of men until you find them other. 
| wise. When you are once deceived, cither by an acted or 
a spoken falschood, trust that person no more. 

I had it once laid down to me as an axiom by a very 
dear friend, (and I ain so satisfied of the precept’s truth as 
to make ita rule of my life,) that persons rarely suspect 
others except of things which they are capable of doing 
|i themselves. Yes 3 these shadows of doubting are generally 
And fell, as I have fallen, by the wayside ;— . || flung from some bad realities within. You _are looking at 

Those soonest from whose forms most shadows past, your own image when you sce so much vileness in your 

And least of strength and beauty did abide. neighbour's face. How much better might not we ourselves 

Then, what is life? 1 eried. ,become, if we used more largely to others that blessed 

; charity which thinketh no evil! 
The lingering sweetness of the last notes of the Hemans || 
has not yet quitted our ears, and her ‘* Sabbath Sonnet” || 
was the tender adieu the daughter of music, with failing || FOUR. 
fingers, took of her harp. It followed—how fitly!—her|| There can be little doubt but that, with all its absurdities, 
magnificent lyric, “ Despondency and Aspiration,” and told || heraldry is a most ancient science. The twelve Hebrew 
that the restless longings of that lofty strain were all ful-| tribes bore on their banners insignia, under which the dying 
filled, and oh, how abundantly! She died in early summer, || patriarch Jacob had typified them (Gen. xlix). The sup- 
and this was the broken melody of the poor sufferer on her |) porters of our own national arms were regal emblems, evel 
last Sabbath morning. Memories of the sunshiny fields of | in the days of Balaam. When that bold bad man would 
her own England came across her soul, the peacefulness || speak of the victories and power of Israel, he selects those 
which seems pre-eminently cast over nature during the | two animals in illustration (Numbers xxiii. 22, 24; xxiv. 8 
hallowed hours, the happy groups wending their way alike |! 9)—the lion, as the emblem of conquest; the unicorn, o 
from hall and from hamlet, towards the gray church-tower, || strencth. 
whence the sweet jangling chimes are issuing—and then _ 
the touching allusion to her own fecbleness :— 


Afier a brief spaca 
From every form the beauty slowly waned ; 
From every firmest limb and fairest face 
The strength and freshness fell like dust, and left 
The action and the shape, without the grace 


Oflife. . . . Thus on the way 
Mask after mask fell from the countenance 
And form of all; and long before the day 


Was old, the joy which waked, like heaven’s glance, 
The sleepers in the oblivious valley, died ; 
And some grew weary of the ghastly dance, 








I may not tread 
With them those pathways,—ta the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound :—yet, oh my God ! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 


| 

| 

| FIVE. 
| Tam assured by the friend who has favoured me with 
|them, that the following spirited lines have never been 
| printed. I do not think they will suffer from a comparison 
| even with Shelley’s, and only regret-I cannot name the 
| translator :— 
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TO THE LARK. 


To the Welsh of Dafydd ab Gwilyn, a bard of the fourteenth} 
cenlury. 
i 
Sentinel of the morning light ! 
Reveller of the spring! 
How sweetly, nobly, wild thy flight, 
Thy boundless journeying ; 
Far from thy brethren of the woods, alone, 
A hermit cloister before God’s throne ! 


It. 
Oh! wilt thou climb the heavens for me, 
Yon rampart’s starry height—_—- 
Thou interlude of melody 
*T wixt darkness and the light ; 
And seek, with heaven’s first dawn upon thy crest, 
My lady love, the moonbeam of the west ! 


mn. 
No woodland caroller art thou : 
Far from the archer’s eye, 
Thy course is o’er the mountain brow, 
‘Thy music in the sky ; 
T! en fearless float thy path of cloud along, 
Ti ou earthly denizen of angel song! 


SIX. 


* * * With regard to friends. Our little being isso much 
wrapped up in our personal experience, and this experience 
so much constitutes our whole world, that any one who be- 
comes dear to us, is invariably depreciated, as to his former 
life, when he was a stranger tous. This may be done un- 
consciously, but, I think, occurs almost assuredly. We 
never think that our friend’s feelings were as warm, his 
thoughts as generous, his heart as open, long before we 
knew him; and should any change divide us, how little do || 


we deem he thinks as deeply, feels as sensibly, lives as | 
completely as ever! Self so much constitutes with us every. || 
thing, that where we are not present, there is a kind of an-}, 
nihilation of all things else. Let us take our departure from 
any place, and can we imagine then (at least with any de- 
gree of conviction) everything happening as really as when 
we were there? Let friendship exist between us and any 
one, however worthy of it, and can we from our heart feel the 
same sympathy in that friend’s former life, which passed ere 
our intimacy began? No! our present love may teach us 
to hear of it with gladness; but never can we dwell upon it 
with the same enduring pleasures as we do upon the scenes 
and incidents in which we have been ourselves sharers. 

And truly may we become wise, if we thus keep present 
with us the littleness of our share in worldly matters. How 
comparatively Jess than nothing is our busiest conduct ; and 
yet to us this little portion is everything! And then, on all 
sides of us, the vast mechanism of the world is going 
smoothly on, and hundreds of events hourly occurring, of 
which we know nothing, simply because we do not witness 
them. Neither do we recollect that what we have seen 
occurred just as independently cre we were present, and 
shall go on just as uninterruptedly as when we have depar- 
ted—that not with them cometh a change, but with us— 
and that man falsely charges upon nature the alterations he 
himself is made to undergo. 

? 


SEVEN. 


Truly, the world is a lovely place. Not the minutest 
blade of grass, or the humblest flower, I pass by without a 
blessing ; or the perishing ephemeron, or the everlasting 
hills; or the faint tinkling streamlet, or the full, far-sound- 
ing ocean-—all alike in their perfections, though differing in 
their degrees—all these are glorious to my eye and senses. 
But man !—here is the rending of the divine link—man is 
the outcast, the spoiler, the doomed. He is no more what 
he once was, and what he ought to be; and I seek no fur- 
ther proof of the necessity for a change in his nature and 

estinies, 

The world—I mean the world of nature—is lovely. Tell 
me, dear reader, have you ever looked up straight into the 
clear heavens, when they were mirroring as soft a blue as 


1 was, without feeling a weight suddenly plucked off from 
|! your head, and a moving thrill which made your pulses leap 
| within you, from the vague sense of habitation bearing the 
| same relation to locality that eternity does to time? And 
| then, when you saw the smiling fields stretching far, far 
| away on all sides of you, which led off your eye to rest at 
| last on the distant hills, did you not pant to cast yourself 
abroad on that glorious scene, and involuntarily murmur— 
| 

| 


“Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment—born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me !” 


Once more: is there not something inexpressibly awful 
in the solitary magnificence of the noon-day sun, as he pours 
, down those ceaseless tides of glory on this lower world ?— 
| when you think that he is at one and the same moment 
| shining for countless miles on the expanse of the glittering 
|sea, and visiting the shady forest, the lonely country, the 
| peopled city ; the palace of the nobles, the nut of the beg- 
| gar; the happy home of health, the heaped-up hospital ; the 
| rich, the proud, the rejoicing ; the wretched, the dying, the 
| dead, and the green graves. Yes, all these things, so wide- 
ly differing, yet forming part of the same human life, that 
glorious life takes in at once! 


| 
| 
EIGHT. 
I do not think we sufficiently sympathize with our juniors 
|in years. That false pride, that dearly-bought experience, 
| through which we maintain a superiority over them, dispose 
| us too much to overlook their many beautiful traits of charac- 
|ter. We do not remember that these little people, in their 
| own selves, and so far as their unripened sensibilities carry 
| them, are each of them the centre of a circle, the moving 
| point round which revolves the whole world beside. Nei- 
ther do we think often enough, that there is a freshness in 
these young souls which may profitably revive our jaded 
hearts, and an honesty of purpose like an atmosphere sur- 
|| rounding them, which it would be well for us sometimes to 
| breathe ; and that lastly, by “ becoming as little children,” 
| we are getting taught by those who, of all instructors on 
‘earth, are nearest heaven; for they have come most re- 
|| cently from it, and its fragrance is still floating about them. 
|| Ienvy not the man who can look on the open counte- 
|| nance of the true-hearted boy, or the fair and delicate face 
|| of girlhood, with those pensive eyes and long golden hair, 
|! and not call to mind his own by-gone years, nor seek to 
|| read for those untried spirits what is written for them in the 
book of daily life. Were I to try to feel like him, I should 
not succeed ; for I regard the young with an intense sym- 
| pathy. Remembering most vividly, as I do, when I was 
one of them, and recollecting the upward feeling wherewith 
I used to regard the full-grown, I cannot help now shaping 
||my thoughts downwards, and becoming one with them 
| again, It may be, that we do not give in this world suffi- 
| cient individuality to each with whom we mix. The selfish 
| feeling of making the world one thing, and ourselves the 
| other, closes up the heart against all the gentler sympathies ; 
! and the apprehension of childishness, and its imputation to 
us, prevent our entering into their little feelings, and giving 
‘them their due weight and importance. 
Yet who remembers not the days of his boyhood? What 
' traveller, even in the midst of toilsome and busy years, when 
|! manhood had hardened his heart, and disappointment taught 
| him to rejoice no more on earth, did not turn his eye back- 
|| ward to his father’s manly welcome, the tender reception 
|| from his mother, his young sisters’ proud trusting in him, 
||and his happy home, whither no care nor sorrow could 
| pursue him—the family hearth wes a sanctuary, and there 
| he was safe. 
| The innocence of childhood, consisting, as it does, in the 
|ignorance of evil, is for me the one charm which makes it 
|so like what I dream of heaven. Alas! how often, when 
| I gazed on the fair hair of the young, and eyes that looked 
‘no evil, have I in my heart shed tears that such whiteness 
| of soul was no longer mine own—bitter tears of repentance, 
| but ineffectual ones likewise, for they were the lament for 
| what had long since departed. The fruit had been tasted, 











Your mistress’s eye, and thought for an instant what Space 


i 


| and the paradise of primeval harmlessness wandered from 
| for ever. * * # 
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NINE. 


| 
O, the littleness of human knowledge! All that we es 
is, nothing can be known. Mystery of mysteries are we |! 
full often to ourselves ; and if we know not what is in us— | 
if when we cast the glance of anxious inquiry within, and! 
ask individually, What am I?” the hollowness of vacuity |! 
only reverberates the question—How can we hope to com- | 
prehend what is not of ourselves ? 
The world talk of “mental acquirements.”’ Mental || 
acquirements! and what are they? The astronomer will || 
tell you that Science has now, like the giants of old, sealed || 
the heavens; yea, that he, even he, has in his wisdom |! 
meted out the stars—that he has computed their number, 
and discovered their positions—that he has observed their | 
progress, and marked their varied revolutions. But turn, 
and ask the same wise man something further, and behold || 
hisemptiness?. Ask him, What is any one of those glowing || 
orbs of which he so vaunteth his knowledge? _ Is it only 


* A speck of tinsel fixed in heaven 
To light the midnights of his native town ;” 


or, is it a world like unto our own? Are cares, and fears, 
and sorrows all there, enveloping it like a sky? and is it! 
only its measureless distance which invests it with such | 
lustre? Do its tenants contemplate this earth with feelings | 
at all akin to ours, when we regard their world? Do they | 
long to discover what beings people su glorious a fabric, | 
and gazing, do tliey 
*“ Wonder what is there, 
So beautiful it seems?” 


Ask him, then, any of these questions, and where is his || 


knowledge? ' 
Again, visit the physivlegist, and inquire of him, where is 





that thinking portion of man, his true self, seated? He can 
tell you much of its divine functions, but nothing of its | 


real nature; he can dilate on its mighty and mysierious| 
powers, but what tangible idea can he afford you of itself ? | 
Bring him to a new-made corpse—the temple in ruins, from | 
which the guardian deity is departed—the signet, whereon | 
Ichabod, the word of wo, is engraven—and ask him, where } 
in that tabernacle abode its inmate? whence arose that 
strange communion between earth and heaven? | 
came the worm and the god to be united in that weak | 
frame? Alas, he can give you no reply; or skould he try | 
to reason out the question, he may lead you, apparently, a| 
step or two further, and then will be compelled to desist. | 
The great Sanctuary of Knowledge morial foot has never | 
entered ; the veil which separates it from our gaze, has not, 
yet been uplifted; and though at times we fancy we have 
advanced beyond our fellows towards treading its unseen | 
recesses, We in reality but touch the curtain which trembles ; 
in our hold; and the densest mist that beclouds us is—| 
| 

| 

| 


curself! Things alien to us we can fancy we understand ; | 
the world that is about us we can, in our hours of musing, 


contemplate and admire; but the woild within passeth |, 


knowledge. The mind, thoughitself the seat of understand- | 
ing, like the eye—so Locke compares it—cannot view| 


itself; and thus remains in ignorance of its own true nature. 


TEN. 


. . . . . . | 
All persons of a highly-wrought and imaginative disposi- | 
tion, must have found how much clearer they are able to/|! 


think in the night season than during the garish hours of 
day. 
be so, but Iam sure the intellect is more awake also. 


material world is wrapped in gloom. 


He says something 
like this, if I do not wrong him :— 


“'The earth is every day overspread with the veil of night, 


for the same reason that the cages of birds are darkened, so | 


that we may the more readily apprehend the higher harmonies 
of thoughtin the hush and stillness of darkness. Ideas, which 
the day converts into smoke and mist, during the night stand 
about us, light and flames; like the column which fluctuates 
above the craterof Vesuvius, and which seems in the daytime 
o pillar of cloud, but is by might a column of fire.” 


The superiour claims of the ebon goddess are so well put 
forth here, that I need make no addition, 






How }} 


|| without one ?—but one more desirable than effigy in bras 


1 


Some say, the passions are more awake then; it may | 
Jean | 
Peul has a pretty conceit, to explain to us why our thoughts | 
are more vivid, more marked, more copious, while the | 





ELEVEN. 


We speak of the treasures of affection in this world—hag 
the spirit-land none such? Even from the millions of 
bursten hearts, who have hence travelled thitherwards, may 
not stores of it be gathered, richer, purer, more disinterested, 
(inasmuch as lacking the impulse of the passions,) than any 
this world can bestow ? Have we dear ones dwelling with 
us above earth ?—are there not some also beneath it ?—and 
whose aflection is the more unchanging? Which of them 
will love us on still without coldness or fretfulness—without 
caring for our imperfections—without heeding our unkind. 
ness—without blaming our injustice or wrong; but ever, 
ever, looking upon us with the same tender eyes, taking all 
wrong, giving none, and watching over us for good, untired, 
unwearied, undeparting ! 

Alas, alas! it is the living change, not the dead, in their 
affection and natures. I have read of the Arab city, in 
which the inhabitants were in one night changed to stone, 
Whatever had been the occupation of each at that particular 
;moment, in that did the cold hand fix him—in that he re. 
;mained for ever and ever. So is it with the departed; in 

those silent mansions no change ever cometh ; the condition 

of the soul, its affections, its impulses, are all the same— 

firmly fixed for eternity. But we! we who talk of the 

changes of death, put out of the way the incalculably greater 

, changes of Ilfe. 
TWELVE. 

How much is our dread of death—our shrinking from the 
pale shadow—increased by the bugbear mockeries with 
which the grave and burial are now encumbered! Men 
are not satisfied that their friends shouid die, but they must 
heap up in addition such idle pageantry as can only weary 
and disgust. Think over some of them !—the satellites of 
Death who make up the funeral, his triumphal hearse-car, 
his monumental trophy (to give durability to his conquest,) 
and his badges of servitude, which the living weepers wear 
for the twelvemonth. And yet we may ask, why these sad 
and distressing symbols ?—why add suffering to suffering— 
heap grief on grief, and tear on tear, by these cumbrous 
obsequies ? 

I will not, that friend however dear, or relation however 
nearly connected, place over me the graven work of the 
statuary. It is but making Death his trophy, as I have 
before said, and [ acknowledge not the conquest of the 
great victor. Rather lay me in the grassy bed, wherein | 
may repose quietly and unmarked; and save me from the 
incumbrance of such unwieldy structures. ‘The couch of 
turf speaks better things in its symbolic simplicity ; says it 
not, that the one within is looking for an awakening, and 
is patiently expecting the welcome tones of that voice which 
will not call to him unanswered? The marvellous sweetness 
of those divine accents will be sooner heard through the 
ight covering of a few earth-handsfull. 

Memorial, to be sure, I would have, for who would be 


ct 
l 


or stone, 


“ A sweet haunting murmur of my name, 
Where it would rest ;” 


}a constant presence with those I love ; a word of blessing 
| when thought of ; sometimes, but rarely, a longing wish ot 
a tender tear for me; and at all times an unmumnuing 
submission to His will wio has given the weary rest, and 
glorified himself by the departure of one in His faith and 
fear. 


Enough of this, and more than enough. I pause in the 
' midst of my vain dreamings. 





Some months 
since, if our readers remember, we gave, in the Mirror, 
two or three beautiful effusions by a printer’s apprentice, 
Bayard Taylor. This young man (eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, apparently,) called on us a week or two 
since, and informed us that he was about making the tou! 
of Europe. We congratulated him on having the meals 
to do so, when he smiled and showed us his two hands, 
as all he had, beyond the money to pay his passage in the 


Ont word of the author of the lines below. 
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| 
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“ steerage of a packet! He was to sail the next day, and | propriate and congenial ditties, chanted forth in every ima- 
has did sail for Liverpool, with as buoyant a heart as ever ac- | ginable key, by half-tipsy parties, returning from the theatres 
: of companied a full pocket to Europe. He is in fine health, | and elsewhere, the occasional thumps of the watchman’s 
may has a face full of sensibility and intelligence, and will, no | club upon the pavement, perhaps a scuffle or two in the vi- 
ted, doubt, easily work his way from country to country, pick- | cinity, interspersed with cries of “ watch,” and a variety of 
vith ing up knowledge in a vein of life little understocd by | other seasonable performances. What woman of sense 
and book-writers. We recommend to him to keep a most}) would marry a fellow who stands yelling in the street at an 
hem faithful diary, and, with his talent, it will be as amusing || hour when all decent men should be at home and in bed, a 
hout and saleable a volume of travels as ever was written. His!) laughing-stock to some and a decided annoyance to all? 
ind. first destination after England is Germany, where he | For my part, I wish the grand jury would “ present” sere- 
mal means to learn the language over the letter-case—pick- 1 nades as a nuisance. . 
ired, _ing it up with his fingers, and “ cutting stick,” when he | Dick Crotchet has more sins in that way to answer for 

has accumulated enough to go on. Success tohim! This |) than any man I know—old sins, I mean. He is now tho- 
their noble strain of poetry shows what he is :— roughly reformed. Many a dispute have I had with him 
se THE SOUL’S BELIEF. lon the subject of his foolish and uncharitable propensity ; 
cular Say not this life is all? | much eloquence have I wasted upon him in vain remon- 

e Tes Pines not the soul in Earth’s ungenial air? | strances ; my efforts were fruitless. Dick persisted, until at 

15 in Must all we love of virtuous and of fair | length the evil cured itself. Did you ask “ how,” madam? 

asian MIN 2 setoecncg ig of . |I will tell you with pleasure, if you'll promise not to bet 

oe The hearts most dear, to dust all moulder back, | you with pleasure, 1/ youll promise not to betray 

F the And no freed spirits tread a loftier track ? me to Dick. 

‘eater Must hopes of purer bliss, | He fell desperately in love with Miss B. {love is a chronic 
More high and holy than we meet with now, ‘complaint with him, taking a new form—I mean, object— 
tad peor peg. pee rama s brow, weekly,) and, of course, must inflict a serenade upon her 
Make the heart throb with angel-joy alone, devoted ears. Now, as Dick has a liitle of “ fancy” about 

m the To perish when the clay to earth has gone ? ‘him, his usual practice on such occasions was to sally forth, 

_ ’ - Oh! can on oem pee sie accompanied by his guitar alone ; but as, from several ob- 

‘ must ee ee and strife, | servations which fell from his adorable, he inferred that an 

weary Reach not the lofty goal ? ‘ orchestral tribute would thrill more pleasantly upon her 

ites of Catch glimpses of a glory it may win, auditory nerves, (that’s a fine sentence, I think,) he bribed, 
se-Cal, Then sleep in gloom ere its bright course begin ? | by the promise of oysters and champagne, as a finale, seve- 
matte __ Vague dreams of childhood’s hour, ‘ral friends of his, fine musicians, to assist him in disturbing 
se sad roan | propecia yee a tg why, Miss B.’s repose, by requesting her to slumber. They had 
ring— Youth’s burning wish for power— completed the first two lines of the ditty they had selected 
nbrous To scan the mysteries that circle round, for that purpose to their satisfaction, with the remarkable 
To tread the depths of Nature’s endless bound— jf : : : 

prospect of an otherwise quiet street, and were commencing 

— _ __And manhood’s loftier gaze, the third, when a window of the house next the one they 

of the Wearing the harness of a sterner fight, 


5 hans And struggling on, where through the lurid night were saluting opened, and a woolly head protruded. 








of the Beams an immortal blaze ;— | Gentlemen! gentlemen !” in a louder and almost sten- 
erein | Why—why—were these proud aspirations given, _ | torian voice, “massa got de gout, and a berry bad head- 
ym the If the worn soul be barred from even hope of heaven? |, : . ; x 
hd ache. He say, if you don’t stop dat ur cussed noise he’ll 
much 0 , 3 i ? 
ve it All that the past hath taught— call de watch.’ Then, in a lower and confidential key, 
gays | Its prophets, teaching a sublimer lore ; ee ‘ 
ng, and Its god-like poets, heaping the bright ore “ Best go, genelinen; massa berry sick, and cross as de 
» which From the rich mines of Thought ; debil.” 
eetness And high-souled men, who, in that darkened age, | ' ‘ wm , ; . 
ra Dared in the cause of trath to breast its rage. | Remonstrance or resistance would have made matters 
“5 All that now lures us on— | still worse, and therefore they took the advice of their sable 
Pointing afar, where glory waits our call, |counsellor. Dick had to furnish oysters and cha 
" t | ‘ , Bw ‘ npagne 
puld be Speaks to the soul, that when its clay shall fall, a i iia tial y ; a 
n_ brass A nobler, brighter dawn, gratis to his hungry friends, who enjoyed the supper and the 
Shall beam around its steps, before untrod, | joke amazingly. 
7 4 » 7} j A. j ¢ ! . . . ° 
Where with strong wing it sweeps stillnearerGod! |_| believe this adventure closes the B. page in the history 
Darkness surrounds the grave ; \of Dick’s loves. 
blessing And to the blind and erring, doubt and fear, | Some months after, while Dick solus was chanting his 
wish or But the high hopes that light our pathway here Sa $ : nage ls 
uring Stream o’er the cloud-hung wave, dismal lay under the window of the then reigning queen of 
rit J . . ‘ : : . P ° ee 
st, and And show beyond a more congenial clime, his heart, and just in the middle of a difficult but suecess- 
ree: Where the, soul’s lofty power prevails o’er Death and || en: } ‘ SR ae Sad ie ee 
rith and Time | | fully-executed passage, a mischievous youth, who was pass- 


SaEanaaanaaete ing, stopped by his side and commenced howling forth 

e in the SERENADES. | ** Barney Brallaghan,” in a tone which completely over. 
I know no custom more beautiful and poctical than that i powered Dick’s exquisite display of love and science. He 

of serenading a “ ladye-love,” in the romantic land whence || turned furiously upon his tormentor, and ordered him to be 

we borrowed it, and none more absurd than its eiietee | silent; but the gentleman very insolently retorted, and 

e Miro, f likeness in New-York. Like most other natives of the 


> months 





} “ Word on word gave fuel to fire, 

prenticS | sunny south, it thrives not in our cold, calculative region. ee ee ee ee 

ninetee | =What can be more ridiculous than a booby bawling out a} that he raised his guitar with intent to—knock down, at 
k or 8 tale of love in the dead of night, waking the neighbours, || least; a scuffle ensued, and the “guardian of the night” 
x the tout (who curse him for his pains, as they are not repaid for| put an end to the contention by escorting the belligerents 
ne meat broken slumbers by the agreeable consciousness of being | to the watch-house. Next morning the newspapers, with 
;o hands, complimented by the disturbance,) and accompanied by | that accuracy for which they are remarkable, reported that 
age in the fragments of “ Dandy Jim,” “Lucy Neal,” and other ap-|j ‘a suspicious-looking individual, calling himself Richard 
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Crotchett, was stopped in the street by the watchman, with ‘less inside. If they were allowed a certain amount of their 


a guitar in his possession, supposed to be stolen. He was | daily wis nd ci ge to — pare than the pro. 
discharged for want of sufficient evidence.” Dick never || Prietors. hey would be sure to take their own half, or 
op mpionen Ww .& f thi || third, or quarter, whether the owners received theirs or not, 
corrected the mistake. e are at the bottom of this page, | We have heard of such things. 
madam! || We imagine their remuneration is a fixed sum, but that 
Much sooner than you would suppose, Dick was at his | they are dismissed from employment if their average returns 
old trick again. It was a brilliant moonlight night, and he | : se a hee yee Loge! = gree owners —_ 
~~ fe | by ex nce, ascertained the number of passengers carrie 
had got through half of—* Slumber, gentle lady,” when, |, daily in an omnibus. If the drivers fall below this estimate 
glancing upward, he saw the leaves of the blind shutter turn | for any number of days, they are suspected and discharged, 
gently, and traced behind them the dim outline of his an- | It is important for them, therefore, to keep up to the average, 
gel’s white-robed form. Dick thereupon determined to || = by so =. they not oy Seer their _— but possi. 
captivate the eye, as well as the ear, and accordingly, | °Y M#Y Pocket a few odd sixpences over and above the 
: he lad ‘cally inclined. } d |sum which they are expected to hand over. This is proba- 
knowing te Bey be Tomanticaily Inciined, he stepped | bly the rationale of the system of omnibus driving, and this 
from his shaded position into the full moonlight, designing || will account for the contests between the drivers, to get 
to assume the most graceful and Spanish-cavalier-like atti- | ahead of each other to pick up the passengers waiting their 
tude in his power ; but, unluckily, ere he had completed | arrival at the corners of streets, and also explain why, after 
Si taeda cians OR liaat aid on nates, of ene |i omnibus is crowded to suffocation, they will stop for an 
J 4 : ea Ute Med ange-pee!, extra fare, and insist on it there is * room for one more.” 
and he fell backward into the limpid stream which flowed || It is evident these persons are wide awake as to their own 
by Miss ’s dwelling, vulgarly ycleped the gutter. His | interests, and from their lofty seats look upon the world be. 
guitar, alarmed, I suppose, with one bound alighted with a| low as “travellers all.” They also learn a lesson of human 


: ‘ ; : ae - ie); nature. They can perceive that, with all their cleverness 
crash in the middle of the street. Hastily raising himself) and apparent fidelity to their trusts, they are pretty closely 


from his watery bed, and heartlessly deserting his compa-' watched. At certain places on their routes they discover 

nion in melody and misfortune, the guitar, Dick made the || the agents of the line watching them as they pass, and cal- 

most rapid pedestrian journey he ever accomplished toward culating the number of passengers which have been proba. 

his home. | bly carried. These agents are great whittlers, and might 
| , 

The next day a servant brought “ Mr. Crotchet’s guitar,” | “Tec kee a looks alter - dertgge ns eg at too great 
with “ Miss ’s compliments,” and hopes that he “ was | speed, a tall, good-looking personage, the reported favourite 
not seriously injured by his fall last night.” || marshal of the mayor, pops out upon them from behind the 

Dick has never serenaded since ; indeed he has become || COT of Niblo’s, where he has been keeping perdu, and 

: : Se : ait ||\informs them, they must forthwith “ walk up to the cap. 

so disgusted with the practice that he can never bear to hear |, tain’s office and settle.” 
it mentioned. EUGENE. | The insides are of every description of persons. In the 
| morning, the down town trips display a very nice and clean 


We (skimmingly) read the papers. Not so much for what looking class of people. ‘The toilette has not been forgot- 


* . . rhite trousers, white fioves, a nea e clot a 
we find in them as for the lordly feeling of amusing our | '°"» white trousers, wh , loves, a neat neckcloth, and a 
| snowy shirt-bosom, bespeak the innate regard for appear. 


after-breakfastage with such a hecatomb of human indus- | ance, which distinguishes our merchants, brokers, bankers, 
try. Wear and tear in our special service, it seems, all, to) and Wall-street lawyers. The passengers at this early hour 
be! Most trades keep writers of fiction, the quacks keep | are unusually * select and genteel,” as the term is. Ata 
poets, the political committees keep lie-makers and ca-| later period, the man of leisure, the retired merchants and 
P ae || professional men, are found in the omnibusses. They wait 
lumniators, and the devil himself employs the reporters | till business has commenced before they venture forth. 
of original sins, (sins hitherto unheard of, that is to say,) | They are just going down to drop in at the bank to get a 
and for a copy of all these we pay one cent per diem, or, | small check cashed for family expenses, which the obsequi- 
at the outside, three. What a world we live in for unex- | ous cashier, (if his visiter is a stockholder,) takes with his own 


‘ ‘ : hand and honours at the till himself. Or he looks into the 
snsive advantages! ‘To our occasional surprise, for th : 
ponsive of 6 a © || « old store” to see how the boys get on, and to lend thema 


last year, we have discerned evidences that the “ True | few hundreds if they are short, and he esteems them per. 
Sun” keeps a “gentleman and scholar.” The first co- | fectly safe! Possibly, his own investments being recently 
lumn on the second page of that paper is frequently occu- | rather large, he may want to borrow himself until next divi- 


pied by an article showing keen observation, and often-/ 4nd day, and he permits the “ boys” just to endorse his 
'|own note for a few thousands, which they do with infinite 


unusual research and learning. Let those refer back to pleasure, and esteem themselves the obliged party ! 
files of the paper who would like to see famous things of | At this time of the day before the sun gets high in the 
this description. Our object now is to copy a specimen || heavens, the ladies jump into the omnibus to go shopping. 
. descriptive of our every-day surroundings, which will show || The elegant simplicity of the morning dress discovers the 
the quality of this writer:— |, taste of the wearers, and a unique and beautiful purse, 
- | bought at Banks’, in Broadway, is proof positive that they 
THE OMNIBUS. |} are “all right.” Somewhat later, a different class_may be 
'\found in the omnibusses. The washerwomen with their 
Turre is scarcely any occasion which brings people toge- | bundles, travellers with small trunks, going to their friend’s 
ther, whether it be in the social circle or in public vehicles, || houses to stay for a day or two, shopboys carrying home #- 
that does not afford, to an attentive observer, an opportunity || ticles purchased by their customers, master-machanics rush- 
for studying character. There is a desire to appear well in || ing down to take up their notes, and women with children, 
the eyes of others, which seems to belong to us all, and dis. on their way home, present a varied spectacle. 
play and pretension on the one hand, or a studied hauteur|| [pn the afternoon, at three, Broadway becomes a Babel. 
and indifference on the other, which every one has noticed || A}] the world, with a few exceptions, dine at three, and 
even in steamboats and rail-road cars, where the induce- |! dine they will, if the world was coming to an end at half 
ment to show off is in a direct proportion with the numbers, || past four. There is now a rush and a scramble for places 
may be seen even in that moveable theatre which has only |; The clean white trousers have been rumpled and soiled, the 
** seats for twelve.” ! neckcloth is broken down into a rope, the hair, so nicely 
In the first place, the drivers, the outsiders, are somewhat || combed and smoothed, sticks out “ like quills upon the fret. 
peculiar. It is rather a puzzle to find out what is the cause || ful poreupine”—many unpleasant things have got through 
of their anxiety to cram their carriages so out of reason as || it since the morning. 
they do. If they were paid by the month, then it would be | Complaisance gives way to selfishness, and the insides 
a matter of indifference to them whether they had more or |! are impatient to get home in time. Off rattles the omnibus, 
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and woe to the pedestrian who comes in contact with it, 
with this load of hurrying, care-worn, and not over-polite 
passengers. : 

In the afternoon, the ladies are the great friends of the 
omnibus. ‘They all hurry down Broadway, to walk leisure- 
ly back. The elegance of their attire strikes every eye. 
Over-dressed are they of course, that is a way they have, 
but still well—yes, elegantly dressed. There is a desire 
for admiration even in this short drive. They receive with 
an air of complacence the homage of the opposite seat. 

As they pass down, their acquaintances on the pavé re- 
spectfully raise their hats, and, perhaps, turn about to over- 
take them at the Battery, and escort them home. 
dresses are very full, and very white, and require room, the 
gentlemen passengers, having dined, and being now in a 
good humour, incommode themselves that the ladies shall 
not be incommoded. We have seen one chivalric youth, 


stand on the steps outside, rather than deprive an elegantly || 
dressed lady of the advantage of occupying two and a half); 


seats alone. 


The evening trips have also their characteristics—but we || 


ourselves must dismount, reserving the remainder of our ob- 
servations for another time. 


HOW CHANGEFUL ARE THE THINGS OF EARTH. 





How changeful and how fleet the things of earth! 
But yester, and the season of sweet flowers, 
Breathing its odorous beauties into birth, 


With jessamine and roses twined the bowers ; i\ 


But soon that time of bud and bloom was o’er, 
And summer glowed where spring had smiled before. 
Summer! gay, golden summer! Lo, the fields 
Flushed with the wealth that industry hath won ; 
Blithely the swain his sweeping sickle wields, 
And binds his heavy sheaves.—September’s sun 
Tinges the clusters on the bending bough, 
And Autumn holds a brief dommion now. 


And now ‘tis Winter !—So the moments roll 
That wear out life in fanciful disguise. 
And ah! full oft there’s winter in the soul, 
Blight on its blossoms, gloom upon its skies ; 
The cherished buds of Hope unblown depart, 
And strew their leaves all withered on the heart. 
Nor Flora’s beauty, nor her sweet perfume, 
O’er hills, and vales, and woodlands, can restore 
‘The blighted tree of life its early bloom ; 
lt cannot see the sun it saw before, 
It cannot the decaying stem renew ;— 
Fate writes it ruined ! and the word is true. 


My mournful Muse, and thou, neglected Lyre, 
Sisters of my lone spirit, come to me ! 
My burthened thought, with utterance inspire ! 
Sad harp of mine! thy saddest minstrelsie 
J here would fling upon the chilling wind, 
Chanting unto the dead !—Ah, how we bind 
The memory of each departed joy 
Close to our bleeding bosoms, till we feel 
The past our only good, the earth a toy, 
With all its present charms —O let me steal 
From the mad whirl of life, and pour my breath, 
My heart, my soul, upon the ear of Death! 





Long years have sped since first | learned to sigh, 
Upon some dear Patroclus’ funeral pyre ; 
Since sorrow found a channel in mine eye, 
And for a buried brother, sister, sire, 
Gushed out im bitter torrents, till this heart, 
Drained to its depths, no more can feel the smart 
‘That still unsoothed hath sole dominion there ;— 
The busy dream of life but paints it o’er 
With evanescent hues as brief as fair ; 
The melancholy groundwork, as before, 
Stands out unsoftened, unrelieved by time, 
Drinks up my spirit, saps my early prime! 


‘Tis midnight now !—Upon the latest guest 
‘The weary door hath made its final close, 
And one sweet hour of deep oblivious rest 
Shall yield my soul luxurious repose ; 
My soul, o’erworn on life’s tumultuous sea, 
And sighing for that stream where peacefully 
The pillowed mariners unconscious glide, 
Soothed in a dreamless care-dispelling sleep. 
O, let me launch on that Letheen tide, 
Thought shall be rocked to slumber, and a deep, 
Deep plunge of memory beneath its wave 
Shall leave my spirit quiet as the grave. 





If their |, 
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Illusive hope! as soon yon gem of night, 
Soft peering through my casement from on high, 
Shall cease its vigilings and “gee its light, 


Tired of its toilsome errafids up the sky, 
While none but He who lighted up its ray, 
May bid that little twinkler pass away. 
Star of my life! Etherial mystic flame, 

Kindled in heaven, yet deigned to me on earth, 
Know thou thy destiny is e’en the same ; 

Burn till He gives thee rest, who gave thee birth ; 
From thought no solitude can set thee free ; 
The world shut out, shuts in thyself to thee. 


That spark aloft, at midnight brighter glows, 
In silence gleams in its sublimest power ; 
So thou, my soul, while grief around thee throws ° 
Its gloomy curtain, let it be the hour 
Thy noblest energies to freely pour, 
Yet not to shine, but from the earth to soar. 
For what is earth, that spirit e’er should dwell 
E’en in its sweetest Eden ?—Let this dust 
Cling to its fading kindred—it is well ; 
The soul hath riches where there is no rust, 
Afar, in heaven, a paradisial grot, 
| Where joy’s perfection is, and sorrow cometh not. 


Now let me call up from the misty past, 
| The venerable one ’twas mine to love, 
Till manhood’s years upon my brow had cast 
Their boding shadows! He is now above !— » 
Nor would I bring him thence ; but oh, to greet ~ 
‘That reverend form once more, how sweet, how sweet! 
Father! I need not haunt thy resting-place, 
Nor send my thoughts to seek among the blest, 
| Thy care-worn countenance again to trace ; 
No—here’s thy image in this burning breast! 
And here it still shall glow, nor ever fade, 
Till low beside thee thy lone child is laid. R. H. 





THE DEAR, INNOCENT CHILDREN. 
| Curtpren! ugh! the very thought puts me in a fever. 
' Let poets sing, and amiable and interesting young ladies in 
company say what they will, children are an intolerable 
jnuisance. Indeed, I strongly suspect that if their “ bursts 
‘of song and dancing glee’? were to intrude upon the com- 
position of any of the numerous poetical tributes to their 
|“ innocent charms,” or to disturb the practice of an Italian 
singing-lesson, they would be despatched to the nursery in- 
_stanter, with what in vulgar parlance is termed “a flea in 
the ear.” It’s very well for parents, who have got their 
“ foot in it,” and feel that they must make the best of their 
troubles, to talk of “sweet” and “ interesting” children ; 
but why those who have not been so imprudent must be 
plagued with the consequences of other people’s follies, I 
can’t imagine. Talk to me of martyrs, indeed! Didn’t I 
smile in my most benignant manner upon Mrs. Spoilem’s 
“little darling,” and smooth down his brown ringlets so 
fondly, and feed him so carefully with bon-bons, which I in- 
ternally prayed might choke him, while the little monster 
amused himself by embellishing my unexceptionable “ ex- 
‘ ternals” with the sweet and sticky impress of his “ dear lit- 
tle dimpled hand ;” that hand which I kissed so affection- 


| ately, though to have bitten it would have been more con- 


‘genial to my feelings. Now, lady, don’t say that I must 
be “utterly devoid of all the fine feelings of humanity,” 
| ete. etc. 
“How did you feel, dear madam, in your rich and faultless 
costume, when Master Harry’s mamma caused that young 
gentleman to be summoned from the garden (where he was 
| making a pond to sail his boat in’) in consequence of 
‘your anxious inquiries about * your little favourite,” and 
, bade him go and speak to Miss——? Did not your benevo- 
{lent heart expand with delight at the thought of the caresses 
which you would (and must) bestow upon him—and at the 
| prospect of enthroning your “favourite in your lap, at the 
| trifling risk of crushing your dress and bearing away upon 
| it the muddy tokens of his dear little feet?” I know his 
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» th@y have in the other place. I have never yet heard any | 
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mother thought so, but you didn’t—you felt as wicked as a 
human angel could feel, though you looked so amiable and 
unconcerned—and I don’t blame you for it. Pray extend 
the same forbearance to alfellow-sufferer. 


And then to hear the wretches called “innocent!” Are 
not they as bad as they know how to be, I beg to know? 
Is not their first “innocent prattle” composed entirely of 
demands for the supply of their selfish wants, fibs, and 
threats of dire and dreadful assaults upon the lives and limbs 
of all who venture to “cross” them? And then let them 
pursue their “innocent gambols” for one hour, and I dare 
be sworn that three-fourths of that time will be spent in 
bouts at fisticuffs, interspersed with frequent bawling appeals 
to * ma’”—who, when thoroughly out of patience, will tell 
them they are “ the most quarrelsome children in the world” 
—though wo betide the unsuspecting wight, who dares 
attempt to confirm that opinion. ‘ Cherub infants,” too ; 
now what * in creation” is more stupid, embarassing and 
nnoying than a young “ cherub” thrust into your arms in 
resence of its fond mother, by an obsequious nurse, 
“ God biess its little head ?’ when you can’t, for the 
you, manage “ baby talk,” and would as willingly | 
rsewhipping as kiss its gaping milky lips! And 
What fenders one more desperate than the loud notes of the 
“ angelic choir” in a crowded night-boat, pealing in the 
ears.in defiance of the thin partition? If such cherubs and 
angels abound in paradise, I wonder what kind of torments 





pagcribed to it more terri‘ying to my mind than a legion of | 
those celestial beings, as defined by the fond fathers and | 
tender mothers of this mundane sphere. | 





I don’t deny that children are sometimes useful; they | 
make admirable scapegoats for carcless adults. Ii’s very | 
convenient when you can’t find an article, for which there is i 
immediate and pressing need, where it ought to be, (and | 
where you forgot to put it,) to be able to say, impatiently, | 
“Some of these mischievous children have taken it—it’s | 
impossible to keep anything sacred from their rummaging 
propensities !"—and when you find the object of your | 
search just where you left it—why, everybody knows * it’s | 
just like them,” (the children of course,) “ they never think | 
it worth their while to put anything back in its place when | 
they’re done with it!” I don’t deny that in this way they 
are sometimes really valuable ; enabling one to preserve a 
reputation for dignified trust-worthiness at times when, with- 
out their aid, it would be sadly endangered ; but what does | 
that weigh against their numerous and trying delinquencies? 
—hardly a feather. Did you ever discuss with a friend a 
circumstance which you particularly wished to be secret, 
with a little “ darling” apparently absorbed in his toys or 
mischief in one corner of the room? and did not you ad- 
mire the accurate manner in which the aforesaid “ darling” 
related your conversation to the one from whom, of all | 
others, you wished it withheld? and how, in spite of your | 
endeavours to change the subject, or prevent the meaning of 
his narration, the “ fine intelligent boy” persisted in detail- 
ing the facts as they were, and then looked round for. ap- 
plause? Didn’t you feel then as if something might, per- 
haps, be said in extenuation of murderers?) And did you 
ever happen, in a house plagued with children and foot- 
stools, to walk across a dusky room? Do you remember 
how many times you stumbled over the latter and lesser of 
these abominations, always in the way, and always inverted 
—thanks to the greater? And then, how gratifying to be- 
hold the ingenuity with which, when first able to wicld a 
pair of scissors, they will clip a “ house” or a “ baby” out 
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did annual ?—And—* angels and ministers of grace defend 
us”—what’s that? That little reprobate, Willy, whom ig 
an evil moment I promised his mother to keep“ by me, and 
out of mischief for an hour or two, has upset my inkstand! 
I dare not leave him to replenish it, as he’ll be sure, in the 
meantime, to drop himself out of the window, or do some 
other more serious piece of mischief. Plague on all—there, 
I’ve finished that lone, last drop. EUGENE, 








TIME. 


O dream of Time ;—’Tis good to ponder o’er 
The strange vicissitudes of this low sphere ; 
To muse how swiftly from its rock-bound shore 

Life’s voyagers set sail and disappear ;— 
How phantom-like the generations pass, 
Confessing as they fly, all flesh is grass. 
So fancy’s outline ;—let the honest hand 
Of truth fill up the picture, till we see 
Life’s lights and shades as they are wont to stand, 
On the broad canvass of reality. 
Reality,—yet strangely frail as fair ;— 
Substantial landscape, painted on the air ! 


Mysterious !—It is the hallowed time 

When spirits are abroad ; and, while J gaze, 
My buried bosom-ones assume their prime, 

And greet me with the smiles of other days ;— 
And whom J love on earth, a cherished few, 

Press with the visioned dead upon my view. 
From guileless Infancy, to silvered Age, 

They crowd to make the catalogue complete, 
As from my heart’s imperishable page, 

Their deep engraven names my thoughts repeat :— 
Be these my pencil’s theme, while I portray 
Life’s budding, blooming, bearing, and decay. 


Come, my Letitia,—mine by that strange tie 

Which makes us ever love the artless soul ; 
Now let me look into that lustrous eye, 

And trace the course thy coming years shall roll : 
Th’ original for life’s first picture be,— 

The early stem, before the towering tree. 
Ha! there’s a change upon that tiny cheek,— 

Smile on !—not I thy joy would ever mar, 
Though mournfully it makes the past to speak, 

And sorrow’s heavy step recalls afar.— 
Smile on, and claim my pencil’s brightest hues, 
Life’s rainbow tints,—to look upon and lose! 


Oh, would I were, my cherub child, like thee, — 

So newly from the skies, that earth hath gained 
No inlet for its deep impurity ;— 

Oh, would I were like thee,—so soul-unstained ! 
Sweet Innocence !—my thought, my hand be still, 

The holy theme demands an angel’s skill. 
Hope of thy mother,—could her mandate stay 

‘The hours that bear thee from a sinless heart, 
Full amply would thy lessened pangs repay 

The love that dared to keep thee as thou art. 
But time’s swift tide will ne’er forbear to flow, 
The little bark must on; the bud must blow. 


The germ from heaven,—but on earth the bloom ;— 
I see the flower with full perfection blest ;— 
Alas, there’s poison in its sweet perfuwe, 
And spots appear within its snowy breast ! 
How could I weep in soothless, ceaseless grief, 
That life so soon is sear and yellow leaf! 
Perfidious heart !—so subtle, so debased ; 
But for the bitterness in thee that springs, 
The tearful history were soon erased, 
And earth-born man would soar on seraph wings. 
Ah, sweet Letitia, when thy noon shall glow, 
Beware,—thy bosom cherishes a foe ! RE 





° THE CABINET. 


(Committee's private study. Brigadier lounging in 4 
fauteuil.) 


Com.—My dear General, what do you think, abstractly, ¢ 
industry ? Does no shuddering consciousness of awful plate 
tude creep over you, in this dreadfully exemplary career tht! 
we are pursuing? I feel as if the very nose on my fat 








of your Spanish cloak—or “ cut the pictures out” of a splen. 


were endeavouring to “ dress,” as you military men s8j- 
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striving to come down to the dull, cheek-bone level of te- 
dious uniformity! I declare I should be pleased to “ hear 
tell” of something out of the ‘ way of business”—senti- 
ment, of some sort! | 

Brig.—Listen to a song that I have just written. There | 
is a background of truth to it—the true sadness of a lovely | 
living woman—that would supply your need of a sensation, || 
if your imagination could picture her. | 

Com.—It shall! Read away, my friend! 


(Brigadier reads.) 


THE WELCOME AND FAREWELL. 


To meet and part, as we have met and parted, 
One moment cherished and the next forgot, 
To wear a smile when almost broken-hearted, 
I know, full well, is hapless woman’s lot ; 
Yet let me, to thy tenderness appealing, 
Avert this brief but melancholy doom— 
Content that, close beside the thorn of feeling, 
Grows memory, like a rose, in guarded bluom. 


Love’s history, dearest, is a sad one ever, 
Yet often with a smile I’ve heard it told:— 

Oh there are records of the heart which never 
Are to the scrutinizing gaze unrolled ! 

Mine eye to thine may scarce again aspire, 
Still in thy memory, dearest, let me dwell, 

And hush, with this hope, the magnetic wire | 
Wild with our mingled welcome and farewell. 

| 


Com.—That is a peculiarly musical and engaging mea- 
sure, and you have hung it upon hinges of honey. It smacks 
of the days when poets wrote a song a year, finishing, to| 
the last vanishing point of perfection. What do the women || 
say to you for translating their prose into angel-talk ? 

Brig.—They love poetry, mi-boy! The more poetical 
you can make their life, the more, they love life and you!, 
They would rather suffer than live monotonously. So, be- 
ware the “even tenor !” 

Com.—Even of prosperity, eh? I'll beware when I see 
itcoming! Iread yesterday, by the way, a capital paper 
in one of the English magazines on the dismal sameness of 
high civilization. It should be read by the Americans with 
an inference of consolation—the roughnesses of an inter- 
mediate state of society being, there, feelingly regretted. | 
Suppose you place your legs in a state of beatitude, and let | 
me read it to you! 

Brig.—Va ton train! 


(Committee reads.) 





“Used down ?”—Ay, worn to the stumps ;—every angle 
rounded, every feature eflaced—smoothed, pummiced, po- 
lished, into the most level monotony of surface! The || 
reader of nous of course perceives that the present aspect of |! 
society is the insipid surface complained of ; a surface from | 
which neither dramatist not novelist can extract, either plot || 
or character, without violating in the grossest manner the| 
probabilities of civilized life. Singing is far from the only || 
feat that is accomplished ‘* by the million.” People eat, 
drink, sleep, talk,, move, think, in millions. No one dares 
to be himself. From Dan to Beersheba, not an origina! 
left! All the books published seem to have been copied 
from the same type, with one of Wedgewood’s Manifold- 
writers. All the speeches made might be stereotyped in 
January, by an able reporter, to last out till June. In 
society, men are packed one within the other, like forks or 
spoons in a plate-chest, each of the same exact pattern and 
amount of pennyweights. Doctor, divine, or devil’s-drago. | 
man, (Ang. lawyer,) all dressed alike,—all aflecting the |; 
same tastes, pursuits, and domestic habits ! 





Would Shakspeare ever have invented Falstaff, or Pa- 
Tolles, in such an order of society ?—Would Scott have hit 
upon the Baron of Bradwardine or Lawyer Pleydell ?— 
Would even Fielding or Smollett have extracted the ripe 
humour of their inventions out of such a sea of batter! The 
few authors of fiction who do pretend to individualize, are 








{the dull, or vivified by a few drops 
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| obliged to have recourse to Newgate and the coal-hole, for 


elements of character; society of a higher grade being so 
“used down” into tameness, as to form one long Baker- 
street or Guildford-street of mean, graceless, and tedious 
uniformity, from number one to™fumber one hundred, ditto 
repeated. 

It is not so in other capitals. Elsewhere, every profes- 
sion has its stamp, and every grade its distinctions. In 
Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna, you can no more surmise when 
you dine out what will be placed on the table, or what con- 
versation will take place around it, than you can pre-assure 
the morrow’s weather. In London, whether the dinner oc- 


jcur at the house of aman of eight hundred a-year, or of 


eight thousand, you are cognizant, to a dish or a topic, 
what will be supplied for the delectation of your ears and 
palate. You eat the turbot and saddle of mutton by antici- 
pation as you go along, and may chew the cud of the great 


| letters of the ministerial and opposition papers, which anon 


you will have to swallow, diiuted with milk-and-water by 
of the alcohol by the 
brilliant. 


In the evening-entertainments, as in the dinner, “toujour 


perdriz !”—Jullien, Gunter, and Lord Flipflap,—Lord Flip- 


flap, Gunter, and Jullien !—You see the same people waltz- 


| ing, fiddling, and serving the refreshments, at every fete 
| given at the west end of the town, between May and Au- 


gust, and you hear the same phrases exchanged among 
them. May and August, indeed?—say from a. p. 1835 to 


“A.D. 1850! 


This horrible uniformity of conventional life, which has 


| converted society into a paper of pins with people stuck in 
| rows, instead of minikins, is, we are told, the result of a 


high state of civilization. ‘The moment the English left off 
clipping their yew-trees and laying down their gravel walks 
at right angles, they transferred the system to society. * Ye 
fallen avenues,” so pathetically sung by Cowper, you have 
now your parallels at every dinner-party ; and not a coterie 
in Grosvenor Square but presents the stiff, unmeaning rect- 
angularity of Hampton Court Gardens, Maze included. 

It is curious enough, that while this eternal sameness of 
manners and opinions is so notorious among ourselves, no 
one ventures to say, ‘It is a fine day,” till he has ascertain- 
ed whether such an opinion has been duly emitted by the 
Lord Rigmarole or Mr. Tompkins, whatscever may be the 
pope or fugleman, or model man of his set. England still 
retains on the Continent the distinction of be “le pays des 
originauz ;” and one of the first ejaculations of a foreigner 
to an English person with whom he is on confidential terms, 
is, admit that you are the oddest people in the world!” 

Useless were it to assert that, on the contrary, we are the 
evenest,—smocth as glass,—level as wood pavement; for, 
sooth to say, half the traits of English eccentricity cited by 
foreign journals, are strictly true. Not a city on the Conti- 
nent but has witnessed some marvellous traits of English 
originality,—some feat perfermed for a wager. The truth 
is, that the moment an Englishman feels the pragmaticality 
of the land to be “ using down” his spirits to extinetion, off 
he goes, to relieve himself; and, like a high-pressure boiler, 
of which the safety-valve has been obstructed, the explosion 
is terrible. A man of peculiar habits, who has vainly tried 
to drill his whims and oddities to the regimental discipline 
of London life, and fire kis opinions in platoons, with the 
common-place people of his parish, the mement he finds 
himself cut of bounds of conventional tyranny, is sure to run 
into extremes. T'he English, consequeitly, pass for cracked 
on the continent of Europe, just as the Russians pass for 
millionaires ; because the wea!thy of Russia and eccentric 
of Great Britain are forced to travel in search of enjoyment. 

Were they to stay at home, an inquest de lunatico in- 
quirendo would soon setile the matter! ‘The moment a 
presumptuous individual acts or thinks an inch out of the 
plumb-line of perpendicularity exacted by the formalities of 
society, his next of kin steps in to prove that he ate, drank, 
or slept at the hours that suited him, not at those which 
suited the rest of the world; perhaps, that he had attach- 
ment to a peculiar coat, and wore it though threadbare, 
having new ones in his wardrobe ; or perhaps that he chose 


|to have too many new ones in his wardrobe, though he had 


a good one to his back. Any twelve respectable, steady- 
going jurymen, accustomed, like footmen, to their two suits 
a-year, and to eat, drink, and sleep by clockwork, will not 
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hesitate to return him non-compos ; and the unhappy wretch 
is eventually driven into idiotcy by the imputed loss of rea- 
son. An instance occurred the ot!.er day, of an individual, 
deprived of liberty and the contro! of his property by the de- 
cree of such a jury, and the eviuence of the usual number 
of old women, who, being,rational enough to give the slip 
to his incarcerators, figured with distinction at a foreign 
court, and obtained the verdict of the highest members of 
the French faculty, that he not only possessed the perfect 
use of his senses, but that his senses are of a highly intelli- 
gent order. 

Had he lived in Charles’s day, or even in the days of the 
royal nieces of Charles, he would have been laughed at as 
an odd fellow, and perhaps been hitched into a lampoon ; 
or, fifty years later, mimicked in one of the farces of Foote. 
For, after all, what was he but one of the marked features 
of a varied surface of society? And when the cases of half 
the unfortunate persons we dismiss, as incompetent of mind, 
to a residence at Chiswick, Hamwell, or Hoxton, come to 
be investigated, it usually turns out that they are no odder 
than people who were called humourists in the days of Gold- 
smith, and characters in those of Fielding. 

The great origin of this peremptory uniformity is the influ- 
ence of our habits of business. T'o facilitate despatch, every- 
thing the least out of the common way must be avoided, 
and all obstacles in the rail-road of lite removed. People 
have no time to lose in wonder. They like to find in the 
man with whom they have to deal a fac simile of them- 
selves; so that they can mect him, point to point, without 
inquiry or examination. 

As society is at present constituted, they know to an item 
with what and whom they have to deal in a stockbroker, 
banker, physician, or barrister. They could draw his» por- 
trait, or make a model of him, without ever having set eyes 
upon his face. Such people are made to pattern, aud the 
type of each is as familiar to every mother’s son of us, as 
though it were specifically sold at a turner’s, like a bat and 
ball. 

The using down of society has, in this point of view, cer- 
tainly effected a sort of overland-mailish facility of inter- 
communication between remote points of society. Lord | 


After figuring as the “ infinitely little,” are we to figure x 
the infinitely less—pigmutissimi of modern civilization? 

But dulness preserve us—what words are falling from ow 
pen? Dr. Sutherland and astrait-waistecat in every syllable? 
There was not a word of the kind in any periodical of the 
past month. They are not to be found in the column of the 
Post or Herald, or the speeches of Peel, or Mr. Benjamin 
Bond Cabbell. Let us mixa little water with our wine, ang 
talk more soberly. : 

We once heard our friend Tompkins say to his son, who 
is what is called a rising artist and aspires to the honours of 
the R.A. (when he saw on his easel an attempt at a colosgg| 
subject from the “ Niebelungen Lied,” * Bless my soy! 
John! you surely are not going to set up fur a man af 
genius?) Remember you have seven brothers and sister, 
and what I can give you is scarcely worth speaking of” 
And there are hundreds of Tompkinses who would petitiog 
parliament to bestow a Jennerian grant on Coroner Wakley 
if he could only discover some variolous preventative against 
ipoetry, which might secure by inoculation the youth of 
| Britain against rhyming, or at least reduce the disease to g 
mild and momentary seizure. 

Nothing so bitter to paternal hopes as to discover a poet 
in the family. Advice is instantly called in as to the best 
'mode of suppressing the disorder, and preventing contagion, 
|Fumigations are ordered for the benefit of the family, and 
| blisters and causties for the use of the patient. It it be true 
that no man is a prophet in his country, it might fairly be 
added that every poet isa butt. And why ?—Because a 
poet is something out of the common line,—something 
eccentric and undrillable,—something that cannot be “ used 
down” so readily by the rolling cylinder of commonplace! 

Is there any living mortal young enough of his age to 
confess that he remembers the villanous old coinage of 
George III.? The tinlike sixpences which added a wor 
to the slang dictionary, and the button-like shillings, of 
which the image and superscription might have been Casar’s 
or the Elector of Hanover’s, or Old Scratch’s, for anything 
that the most scrutinizing turnpikeman could decide to the 
contrary. Just such flat and featureless dumps are we 
becoming. Nothing short of ringing on the counter can 
determine whether we be of the right metal ; for silver or 





Chancellors have become unmysterious as haberdashers ; ||lead, God wot! bears precisely the same aspect. 


and my Lord Duke, no longer arrayed in his star, garter, 
and unapproachabitity, can be trafficked with in the sale of | 
a hunter or a living, with as much ease as formerly his 
agents. The days of chain mail and farthingales are gone 


It was felt to be a national blessing when the Regent 
favoured us with a new coinage. For the first week or so, 
people scarcely liked to spend their half-crowns and shillings, 
so gloriously did they resemble medals. The inscriptions 


by!—It is all * Doudney!”—all “rich gros de Naples at ||had to be read,—the reverses to be studied. The unthrifty, 


ls. 11 3-4d. a-yard !” 

Epochs are apt to obtain a name in history, as the “ age of 
gold,” “ the age of iron,” “ the age of the crusades,” * the age 
of Shakspeare ;’—and Byron, ina fit of bitterness, charac- 
terized our century as “ the age of bronze.” The truth, 
and consequently the treason, would be far greater were it | 
defined as “ the age of non-entityism!” Examine it in all 
phases: go to church, to the play, into the courts of law, 
nay, to court itself, and you will be forced to confess an ut- 
ter want of individuality. In our public exhibitions, in our | 
booksellers’ shops, as in our eternal circles of dulness, no- | 
thing salient, nothing remarkable ; and the Roman emperour 
who wished that mankind hada single neck, that he might 
make an end of it at a single blow, should come back and 
see how vast a step we have achieved towards the accom- 
plishment of his desire. To modify a phrase of Words- 
worth, there are not “ forty” but four millions “ feeding like 
one !” 

The vast oceanic platitude of such an order of existence 
is bad enough in itself: but even the least inquiring specta. 
tor cannot help exclaiming “* What next?’ What became 
of Rome when it had drivelled into insanity? What be. | 
came of France after the collepse into which it subsided 
after the over-excitement of the days of Louis le Grand ?— 
What shall we turn out after we have ceased to be a “ béte 
monstre ?”? Shall we ever become parcelled out again, like 


who had flung about pursefuls of those bits of tin, began to 
hoard the new issue of the mint, as having more significance. 

So will it be when our present *“* used down’ generation 
gives place to a sharper die. The first man who dares to 
think and speak for himself, and think and speak strongly, 
will become as Gulliver in Lilliput. The prodigious flock 
of sheep, into which it has pleased our nation to subside, 
will follow at his piping. Let him ply his galvanic battery 
with address, and the corpse of our defunct literature will 
revive, making perhaps, like other galvanized corpses, a few 
grimaces in the onset. 

Time was, indeed, that comets were esteemed prodigies, 
and sufficed to produce a national panic the moment their 
tails whisked into sight. But, now that their movement 
are as well understood and correctly chronicled as those of 
the sober-sided fixed stars which are always winking in theit 
proper places, people are delighted to be broken in upol 
occasionally by these extraordinary visitations, which lend 
bloom to our roses, and flavour to our vintage. We sericusly 
assure Mr. Tompkins that the vocation he has interdicted 
to his son would be a very thriving one. A cow with five 
legs is prodigiously wanted. The announcement ofa singing- 
{mouse sentall London into hysterics. Even the very beast 
|of prey are tamed ; and, thanks to Van Amberg and Carier, 
the lions and hyenae “ used down!” Self-playing organs 
grind the oratorios of Handel into insignificance ; and the 
august ‘Transfiguration of Raphael has seen its interest 





the overgrown empire of Alexander ?—shall we ever rice up 


armed-men, after being sown in the earth as the worn out |! 
stumps of a deed dragon ?—Or are we fated to an eternal || 
calm of corruption, like that described in the *“ Ancient || 


Maniner,” when 


i Slimy things did crawl with legs 





evaporate in the pale and worn-out lithographs which 
multiply and enfeeble its mysteries. The seven wonders of 
jthe world are in ruins, and the only wonder left is that we 
|cannot find out the secret of inventing an eighth. 

| Our ancestors ran to look at analoe in bloom, in the co2- 
|viction that it flowered but once ina hundred years. We 


Upon the slimy sea? !| know better; but the aloe has lost its charm. Our ancestet 
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reverenced a fine timber-tree, extending his gigantic arms 
beside their dwelling, and certifying its antiquity far better 
than the genealogical tree in their hall. We bring ancient 
trees in Pickford’s vans to our lawns, and make them over- 
shadow our upstart villas; but the oak has lost its charm. 
Our ancestors thought a shilling well spent for admittance 
tosee the skeleton of a cameoleopard. We have giraffes 
kittening unnoticed in the Regent’s Park, and keep a ser- 
pentry for improving the domestic breed of rattlesnakes and 
boa-constrictors. But if Mungo Park, or Waterton, were 
to write their travels, now, they would have lost their charm. 
The sting is taken out of everything ; and with the mischief, 
the flavour is extracted! 

The reviews, which used to dip their pens, like the In- 
diens their arrows, in such subtile poison that the slightest 
scratch was fatal, now put syrup of poppies into their stan- 
dishes; and instead of requiring a human victim to be sa- 
crificed to them annually, like the Nile of old before it 
would overflow and fertilize the land, strive to conciliate 
the public by pirouettes, and smiles and deprecating curt- 
sies, like those of a danseuse. Yes! the terrible Hyraca- 
nian bears have been “ used down” to a Saraband! 

Even the most high Court of Parliament has voted itself 
a supply of nail-nippers and pincers from Birmingham, and 
sacrificed its own teeth and claws! It mumbles where it 
used to bite. Its thunderbolts have fizzed into squibs; its 
storms are rattled with a sheet of iron and a quart of peas. 
People care no more about appearing at the bar of the Re- 
formed House than at the bar of the Eagle Tavern. The 
terrours of the place are ‘ used down!’ The sultan, so terri- 
ble as the ‘ turbaned Turk,’ is scarcely worth mentioning in 
a Fez! 

For cur own parts, we like a little hocus-pocus with our 
conjuring. ‘The wizard who stands simpering behind a ta- 
ble in a Saxon cloth coat and tweeds, is as dull a fellow as 
any other species of public lecturer; and, but for the “ alli-| 
gator stuffed,” and wand and hieroglyphical robe of the 
magician, Lord Rochester would scarcely have turned the 
heads of honour who consulted his black art! 

But, dulness preserve us! (as we suid before,) here we 
are “using down” our wisdom, and giving way to the 
weight of the roller. Our angles are rounding. We are 
becoming pebbled, like the rest, by the friction of the 
stream. Our spirit melts away like a dissolving view. The | 
vast platitude of Salisbury Plain is around us, and mole-hills | 
are mountains! Farewell, dear public, before the pen in 
our hand, and energy in our soul, become altogether “ used 
down !” 





Brig.—( Waking from a sound sleep)—Beautiful essay, 
indeed! By Fanny Forester, did you say? I wonder 
whether the Polka is to be promiscuously danced this win- 
ter. What is to be the new feature ?—that, or something 
else? We shall have a new feature, you know. Bless me, 
what a reverie I’ve been in! Ah, mi-boy, you have no idea 
of the intense abstraction of mind necessary to bring a po- 
etical imagination down to habits of business! 

Com.—Do you really wish to know what is to be the new 
tage in society this winter? 

Brig. —What? 

Com.—Married belles! The ’teens dynasty is passing 
away! The talk, this summer, at all the watering-places, | 
has been of beautiful women, who, (if, perchance, they have 
loved out their love,) have not shone out their shine! Hea- 
vens!—how many there are, completely shelved in Ameri- 
can society, who have never had more than two winters of | 
vogue in the world, and who are compelled to believe that, 
out of thirty years of loveliness, only two are to be rescued 
from the nursery—only two to intervene between the 
tursery filial and the nursery maternal! What a utensil 
woman is, in this way! For what did heaven give them 
their other powers? Heaven did not put the smile of wo- 
man under her arm! No! It was placed where it could | 


not be covered without suffocation, and, doubtless, with al 


purpose :—that the lips and their outgoings should be kept 
open to society! ‘Till those lips tade—till the mind that| 





speaks through them loses its playfulness and attraction, wo- 
man cannot be mcnopolized without a manifest waste of the 
gifts of nature—making' ‘hat bloom for two years, only, that 
was constructed to bloons, for forty! Besides—these very 
charms are withdrawn from the world before ripening— 
flowers permitted only to bud! There never was a belle 
who was not more agreeable after marriage than before. 
An unripe mind is far less agreeable than a ripe one. The 
elegant repose of lovely married women is far more en- 
chanting than the hoydenish romping or inexperienced 
sentiment of girls. Speak up, Brigadier! What say? 

Brig—It is highly natural, mi-boy, that this change 
should be coming about, now! But it was both natural 
and necessary, that, hitherto—in the unornamental founda- 
tion of American society, woman should be reduced to her 
simple primitive mission—shining, like the glow-worm, only 
long enough to attract the male. When married, she passed 
into the condition of an operative in a nation-factory—a 
working mother, a working educatress, a working patriot- 
maker. Her whole time was then needed for offices that 
are now performed—(all but the first)—by schools, moral 
teachers, surrour ling example, and national routine. Lu- 
bricate the child now with money, and it will slide on to 
manhood over an inevitable railroad of education and good 
influences. Of course, the mother is now at liberty to shine 
as long as nature feeds the lamp; and, indeed, it is in this 
way, only, that she can fulfil her destiny—dispensing else. 
where the sweet influences no longer needed exclusiveiy by 
her children. 

Com.—Statesmanlike and pellucid! Well, sir, this great 
national metamorphosis is now coming about! It has been 
secretly resolved, among the young married men of New- 
York, that there shall exist, this winter, a post-connubial 
belle-ocracy; and that married belles shall, accordingly, 
have the pas, in waltz, quadrille, promenade, and conversa. 
tion. How delicious!—isn’t it? It enlarges the field so! 
I believe, General, that I, for one, shall “ cast my slough,” 
and try my youth on agaia! 

“ For when the life is quickened, out of doubt, 
The wits that were defunct and dead before, 


Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 
With casted slough and fresh legerity,” 


- 


and who knows? I may be agreeable in the reformed 
baby-house of society ! 

Brig.—‘ Hope on—hope ever!” 

Com.—What’s that lump of scissored trumpery sticking 
out of your waistcoat pecket? 

Brig—Some English notices of a star about to rise upon 
our operatic world, mi-boy! Puiwxiirs—Henry Phillips— 
the great English vocalist, whose arrival is looked for every 
day. Hear what the Norwich Mercury says of his last ap- 
pearance on the other side of the water :— 


“* Mr. Phillips gave his entertainment on Monday evening, 
in the large assembly-room, and it was attended by about 





one hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen of the city and 
neighbourhood. The first part consisted of six songs from 
the works of Dibdin, introduced by illustrative recitation 
| the second, of seven airs, selected to throw a light on various 
| periods in the history of music, to which Mr. Phillips volun- 
| tarily added two more. 

| The verbal introductions were of an easy, unambitious 
| character—neither very novel nor very striking, but light, 
cheerful, humorous, and amusing. The songs taken from 
| Dibdin were of diversified character, exhibiting at once the 
| power of the composer over the affections, as well as over 
| the fancy of his audience ; giving full scope to the various 
| ability of the singer, and mingling the deepest pathos with 
| nautical heroism and natural tenderness, exalted by contrast 
with the burly disposition and hardy employment of the 
British sailor. 
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“Our readers—all England, indeed—are so well ac. 
quainted with the power, extent, and rich tone of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s voice, and with the energy of his manner—with the 
force with which he grasps—the vigour and various effect 
with which he seizes and illustrates what he sings—that 
minute description would be superfluous. His is genuine 
English singing—English tone—English strength—English 
accent and articulation, and English truth. He sings like a 
man who feels and acknowledges every word, and enjoys 
every note. He observes or violates the rhythm at plea- 
sure—he dwells upon a tone, because it is the richest part 
of his compass, or because it expresses the sentiment by 
duration. He swells and diminishes as sensibility and sense 
direct, and he affects his audience because they sympathize 
with him—because, in short, their sensations are thus of one 
common nature, to which he gently and pleasingly, but irre- 
sistibly, compels them. This we conceive to be the true 
style and the true manner of English ballad-singing. No 
forcign graces, no foreign affectations, enter into his expres- 
sion or his manner. The formation of his tone, the round 
opening of his mouth, declare his disdain of the Italian, or 
any other method but the English. He leaves high science 
to those who cultivate the intellect rather than follow the 
heart, if we may, without offence to phrenology, (to which, 
however, we profess our adhesion,) adopt language so un. 
philosophical. 

“The second part contained some curious, as well as 
beautiful and touching specimens. Mr. W. H. Calcott’s 
“ Soul’s Errand” is an old favourite of ours, from its blend- 


ing of rich harmony and smooth melody with the quaint but || 


moral beauty of the poetry. The Irish ballads were also 
very delightful ; and last, not least, the angler’s joyous carol, 
and the exploits of bold Robin Hoed, which brought us 
back to the pastimes and the stories which delighted our 
childhood; and which, we take no shame to confess, we 


still cherish with an almost equal delight in our age. Truly, | 


we poor anglers are a despised people, even according to 
Mr. Phillips, who illustrated our lament by the following 
anecdote:—A lover of the rod and line, most certainly a 
native of Cocaigne, had angled in a pond on Hamstead 
Heath for some hours, when he asked a boy who came up 
if he thought there were any fish in that pool? ‘If there 
be,’ replied the lad, ‘ they must be very small.’ ‘ Why so” 
demanded the follower of Isaac Walton. ‘ Because there 
was no water in it till after the rain that fell yesterday.’ 
Truly, we are a despised people ; and this, from brother 
Phillips, is the unkindest cut of all. There was, however, 
something so hearty and homefelt in all these various dis- 
plays, that we readily forgive him his sallies; and we do 
not exaggerate the demonstrations of approbation exhibited 
by the assembly, when we say we have rarely seen an au- 


dience more thoroughly or truly gratified. Mr. Phillips gave | 


his farewell to his country in a sweet and plaintive song at 
the close; and we but re-echo the sentiment of all who 
heard him, when we wish him a safe voyage, a prosperous 
campaign, and a happy return.” 





Ij 
i ric, and passionate, addressed to “ Mary 
| ° . “ . ’ 
| nah,” and written by “ L. of South Carolina.’ They are 
|| the work of a lover, and a worthy one, if we may judge by 


' 


poem. The oration was a very eloquent and finished per. 
formance, on the connection between virtue and genius, 
| Part of it was very east wind to the “infirmities of ge. 
jnius.-” It seemed to me that the reverend orator might 
| have got the doors of his heart a crack wider open, with q 
little tying. He did not allow quite enough to the large; 
|temptation of a very finely organized nature. He spoke 
| pretty plainly of Burns, for instance; calling him, among 
| other things, “a drunkard ;” amd challenged the bringing 
|| forward of asingle line that he ever wrote, in which he 
| pleaded “the infirmities of genius” as an apology. Had 
; he forgotten Burns’s own famous words— 


‘And yet the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven.’ 


and, 
‘ What’s done, we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.’ 
But the address was not written to please you or me. If it 
had been, I should not have liked it so well. 

* On such occasions, the peem is the more difficult perform. 
lance ef thetwo. I think that we might have borrowed better 
|| things from the Greeks, than their custom of publicly re. 
\ citing poems. Pindar, a B@otian himself, was sure of an 
| Attic audience. But I draw no comparisons. Mr. Story’s 
|| poem was eminently successful. I doubt if so poetical a 

poem was ever delivered at Cambridge. I am sure that 
| none has been so well received since Dr. Holmes’s, in 1837, 
| The trial was the harder, as there was nota single joke, 
(that surest bait for applause,) in the whole performance, 
|| The metre, too, (the English heroic,) is the most difficult 
|} one to write, without becoming monotonous or trivial. The 
| subject was Ant, and the view taken was a noble one, 
| However, both the oration and the poem will be printed, 

and you can judge for yourself. The delivery descrves no- 
| tice, for its eminent grace and effectiveness. 
“ Mr. Story had the deeper interest in his subject, having 
|| himself won an enviable wreath as a sculptor. I have seen 
a group of his—Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert—full of 
grace, feeling, and strength. I think that the world will 
yet hear more of him as a sculptor. I only speak my own 
judgment. My taste has been acquired in the gallery which 
God has thrown open to all his children, and which Rome 
and Florence will hardly match.” 
| We have heard from various sources that Mr. Story (son 
of Judge Story) is a young man who occasions his friends 
but one embarrassment, i. e., to know by which, of several 
extraordinary gifts, he will coin fame and shape a vocation. 





His genius for sculpture, as producing the most palpable first 
fruits, is most talked of. We hcpe soon to have the reading 
of his “* Phi Beta” poem. 





We have received some lines, warm, deferential, chival. 
, of Savan. 





One of the correspondents of a morning paper describes the * internal evidence ;” but, charming as the homage 


lessons in the Polka, given and taken in the surf, at New- | 


S 


port. Our knowledge of this extravaganza comes very | 
apropos, 23 we were at a loss for a similitude which should 
|| We are sorry that we cannot purchase the articles offered 
|| to us by Baron S. 

comprehension of an audience with the sense and rhythm || 
of a poem, as, breast-high in water, to show to spectators | 


express the out-of-placeness of a poem pronounced in a 
pulpit. It is just about as easy to reach the appreciative 


must be to the lady, the lines want taming for common 
readers—* bones to the critical, but milk to love.” 





ne extraordin nasterpiece of art, now exhibiting i 
The extraordinary master; f art, hibiting in 


on shore the graces of the Polka. We chance to be sus. Colman’s window, the red-shirt hunter on his horse in the 
tained in our opinion by a man of genius, who sometimes || prairie, is the work of Mr. Deas, we understand, an artist 
pleases us with a characteristic letter, and from one of | residing in St. Louis. From what we can see of it over the 
whose letters, just received, we extract the clever page || Shoulders of the hundreds crowding around the window, it 
which follows. It is dated at Cambridge, and describes || is a chef d’euvre that is enough of itself to make a nant. 
the events of the Harvard commencement:— i There certainly has been nothing so striking in New-Yok 


: | for s time. 
“Thursday was the day for the Phi Beta Kappa celebra- |) a 


tion at Cambridge, and these Cantabrigian mysteries drew |! ; se ied 1 
rts ; * = ‘| Smike of Mississippi,” (we detest the name, by the 





together a large concourse of votaries, both from the self. || s , ( : 
styled “ Athens of America,” and from other more Bao- |; ¥@y,) has some fine poetry in our hands, whieh will appes! 


tian localities. The Rev. George Putnam, of Roxbury, de- || anon. We have some sweet lines also from Mr. Maybie,4 
livered the oration, and William W. Story, of Boston, the || very promising poet. 
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